











Jester’s Picnic. 





na stage-coach, Professor V— got 
nent with a fellow traveller about 
necessity of which the professor 
nied. ‘The other stontly maintain- 
sted that there were many cases 
« decided only by a duel. 
it,” said the professor. 
claimed the other; “quite clear! 
e can you do? Here are you and 
rether; and suppose we get into a 
m, and I say to you, ‘You lie!’ 
do then? You must fight me— 
er remedy.” 
‘replied the professor, with provok- 


what can you do?” 
e again replied, “if you say to me, 
should say, ‘Prove it.” If you 
lie; if you don’t prove is, it’s you 
d there’s an end of the matter.’” 


1 editor of a country newspaper 
's the acquisition, in his domestic 
“ fair, fat, and flourishing ” babies : 
t the brass band, and place its nois- 
on the highest pinnacle of the hen- 
{the loud horse-fiddle, and let the 
; for one of the humblest citizens 
onwealth hath been justly exalted 
veers, and We have the honor to be 
and meritorious individual. Still, 
oud ; we yet speak to our neighbors, 
but at the same time it must be 
t we feel several inches taller than 
k ago!” 
Columbus, in Ohio, recently inquir- 
rit-rappers how many children she 


ipped the spirit. 
nd, startled at the accuracy of the 
Lup and inquired ; 
say children have 1?” 
tnswered the rapping medium. 
nd_and wife looked at each other, 
smile on their faces, for a moment, 
ved non-believers. There had been 
ide somewhere. 


the banker, desiring to hire a valet, 
entry presented himself, and inquir- 
: Mr. Child allowed at the second 


sherry,” replied Mr. Child. 
lass of Madeira, sir,” returned the 


uid Mr. Child, “there is the curate 
here cannot afford himself a glass 
iy sort.” 

lied the valet, shrugging his shoul- 
\ys pitied that sort of gentleman.” 


excesses of our youth are drafts 
age, eon at sight,” is well ex- 
this humorous description of that 
» “cereal grains,” known as “ wild 


iat is generally sown between cight- 
nty-five ; the harvest generally sets 
vears after, and is commonly found 
a broken constitution, two wenk 
ough, and a trunk—filled with small 
lical preparations.” 


ere Pee en 


il annoys me exceedingly,” said a 
a talkative person who was sitting 
inner, 2nd who was constantly snit- 
i to the word. ‘ 

uy lord,” replied the gabbler, “ we 
‘d at the table, that Ido not know 
my hands.” 

iin your mouth,” said the nobleman. 


‘ried conple went to Niagara on a 
gentleman, in order to conyince his 
was brave as well as gallant, resoly- 
nwn into the “cave of the winds.” 
e, objected ; but finding that he was 
ffectionately requested him to leave 
ok and watch behind. 


officer wanted to compliment a ne- 
ag with him. 

ptain,” replied Cuff, “V’se berry 
the ugly “bout it. Some niggas is 
trink with a milishy ossifer—but I 
\y ossifer, when sober, is just as 
ga—specially if the nigga is dry.” 
ty boy,” said a tender father to his 
must be more careful of yourself. 
t the constitution of some.” 

a believe it; I’ve got the constitu- 
se. Dang it, if 1 don’t believe Pve 
iitution of the United States.” 


> 


a would pay a litile attention, sir!” 
tage manager to a careless actor. 
so Tam paying as little as I can,” 
reply. 

0 you go to school ?” 

‘o the school kept by Miss Post.’ 
<1 net a whipping post, I hope ?” 
c is a guide post.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE STREET ATTACK. 


HILE the revolu- 
tionary feeling was 
so rife, and when 
anything pertain- 
ing in any way to 
nobility aroused 
the hatred and bit- 
terness of the com- 
mon people, it was 
not to be wondered 
at that the canaille 
of Naples looked 
upon Count Alban 
Colonna with such 
jealousy and un- 

disguised animosity. At the time of which we 

write, his official position, as we have before in- 
timated, brought him much in contact with them, 
and irritated by the feelings they displayed to- 
wards him, his public and private course was 
anything but conciliatory. The administration 
of justice was made to be doubly rigorous, and 
no one against whom a shadow of suspicion 
rested, was permitted to go unchallenged or un- 
punished. The people, on their part, considered 
that matters could not be in any way rendered 
worse for them, and therefore grew daily more 
and more reckless and bold, until matters had 
grown to assume a most serious and revolution- 








ary cast. Particularly as it regarded Count Co- 
lonna, were these matters evident; for 
loud threats greeted his ears when he 
moved abroad. This state of affairs had 
led him, as a general thing, not to ven- 
ture much in public unattended, and ney- 
er himself unarmed. In the well-guard- 
ed precinets of his own palace, he felt no 
concern for himself, but he knew not 
what demonstration might be made to- 
wards himself, if he happened to be met 
abroad. 

Poor Nydia suffered from the state of 
siege which this condition of affairs in- 
volved, as it regarded herself, and felt 
more like a caged bird, or an actual pris- 
oner, than the free daughter of a proud 
house. She could no longer, as of yore, 
dash off on horseback, with but a single 
groom to attend her to any desired point, 
but when she did go abroad, even for the 
briefest distance, she was compelled to do 
so, in her father’s company, and generally 
with a half-score of followers at hand. 

But on the day following the meeting 
which we have described in the preced- 
ing chapter, between Nydia and the stu- 
dent, the count, observing that his child 
seemed more than usually melancholy 
and depressed, attributed it to her par- 
tial confinement at home, and proposed 
that they should drive out together to 
Pompeii; a route they often chose, and 
to which Nydia, glad of any change in 
her monotonous life, ever so cheerless, 
readily assented, and thither, seated in 
his carriage, the count with his daughter, 
was soon making his way. Either by 
mistake or otherwise, no attendants were 
ordered to follow them as usual; and 
but partially armed himself, the eount 
ventured thus abroad. The thought of his 
imprudence crossed his mind before they 

had proceeded far, but he remembered that they 


were going out of the town, and were not to” 


proceed any distance inside its borders, and 
therefore he permitted the vehicle to go on as it 
had left the palace, unattended by any of his 
retainers. 

In the meantime, while the father and daugh- 
ter pursue their way towards those wonderful 
ruins that have formed such a prolific theme for 
the novelist, and such an interesting subject for 


Some fresh caus:s of grievance were mention- 
ed, a darker frown seemed settled over the 
ominous countenances of the speakers, and a 
popular outbreak which had just taken place at 
Rome, was being freely discussed. Some open- 
ly expressed their regret that they had no wise 
and brave leader, who could direct their efforts 
to some earnest and important effort, and they 
would show their brethren at Rome an example 
worthy of being followed. They would strike a 
blow for freedom, that should ring from one end 
of Italy to the other, and gladden the hearts of 
all who prayed for liberty. But alas! where 
could such a leader as they required be found ? 
Pedro Elmini was one of the group, now be- 
fore the wine-shop; and he, too, freely express- 
ed his sentiments, which were as revolutionary 
as those of the most radical. He wished that 
sucu 2 man as Mustapha Effendi, the magician, 
could be induced to lead them, for what they 
might lack in strength, he could make up in 
mysterious knowledge and power. And in such 
conversation a8 this, the entire collection of laz- 
zaronis was engaged. 

“Tf that curse of Naples, Count Alban Colon- 
na, were but out of thé way, there would be no 
need of our risking our heads by a revolution,” 
said a sturdy fisherman. ‘“ He makes all the 


- trouble we suffer, and should himself be made 


the only sufferer in return.” 
“There’s a good deal of truth in that,” an- 
swered Pedro Elmini; “ but then let me tell you, 


brother, he’s not so easily got rid of. Count | 


| j lil A) sro tts 
(led 11) ay 


N 
ae ve 








said the other speaker, changing the conversa- | 


tion; “he’s a smart hand ata pinch. Did you 


understand how he managed your deliverance, | 
the other day, when the police had you bound | 


fore-and-aft, Pedro ?”” 

“Yes. Gobbo is reliable ; he is one of us, and 
may be trusted.” 

“Do you think he may be trusted ?”” asked 


the other, significantly, as though there were | 


some lingering doubt in his own mind 

“To be sure I do; why do you ask that?” 
inquired Pedro. 

“ O, nothing, except that I thought he showed 


rather a tenderness for Count Colonna, the other | 
day, when it was merely proposed to put a few | 


inches of cold steel into his body. But after all, 
you have just objected to the same thing, and 
nobody suspects your faithfalness.” 


“TI love not Couat Colonna, that you all | 
know,” answered Pedro, manfully ; “ but neith- 


er do I like the mode you propose for getting 
rid of him. There’s fitness in these things, as 
well as in better deeds.” 

“T have no such woman’s heart in me.” 


“T trust I havea man’s,” answered Pedro. 


“Took you, Pedro Elmini,” said the fisher- | 


man; “it is but a short hour since the Count 
Colonna’s carriage was seen on its way from the 
palace out of the city. Doubtless the count was 
in it. He rarely goes from home without a pack 
of his armed minions, but this time he is unat- 
tended. Wo you understand me ?” 

As the fisherman spoke, one could read stern 
and deep resolve in his face. 
arm, and led him from the spot where they 
stood, and away from the hunchback’s side, who, 
under a quiet and unconcerned air, was evidently 
listening attentively to what was said. The 
fisherman, who had A y expressed a question 
of his honeély, d less discovered this, or 
thought he did so; and therefore he thus led 
Pedro away, and joined another small party of 
their friends near by, where the group were soon 
engaged in earnest conversation, conducted, 
however, in a low key, as men are apt to speak, 
who are impressed with the importance of the 
subject which they are discussing. Gobbo, 
though he did not actually rejoin Pedro and the 
fisherman, drew somewhat nearer to the party, 
and amused himself with the empty cups left by 





He took Pedro’s | 


“ Yonder ruin looks picturesque by this light,” 
| said Nydia, to her father, pointing toa moss-grown 
and decayed pile in the distance, and upon 
which the soft afternoon rays of the sun rested. 
| “Itisa fine sight, and a sad one, too, since 
| it exhibits so much of fallen greatness,” said the 
father, while a shade crossed his countenance, as 

though sad memories were there. Then he 
added: “You always notice that ruin, my 
child.” 

“True, father,” she answered; “partly be- 
cause of its remarkable character, and partly be- 
cause you have yourself often told me that much 
of interest hangs about the history of its gray, 
old walls ; much even, that relates to our own 

| family story.” 

“And so there is, my child,” replied the father, 
musingly. 

“Will you not explain to me, futher ?’’ she 
asked quietly. 

“Tt is a long history.” 

“You can make it brief.” 

“True, and perhaps could find no better time 
for it. I will tell thee, child.” 

Nydia turned once more and gazed long and 
attentively at the ruin, and then looked towar’s 
her father, who spoke as follows : 

“ Yonder ruin, my child, is our ancestral home. 


| 
It was your father’s birth-place, and that of your 
| grandfather; but Providence has not blessed our 
| line of late years, as it did of yore, and hence it 
has been abandoned ; partly because of sad re- 
collections that hang about it, and partly be- 
| cause our coffers would not afford the means 
| necessary to enalile me to make the great and 
| elaborate repairs that long years of neglect have 
| rendered necessary. Now its walls shelter only 
the owl and the bat, or some stray robber or beg- 
gar, who seeks the partial shelter they afford to 
protect him from the night dews and winds. 
You may be sure, then, that yonder ruin is a 
subject of sad memory to me. You have heard 
me speak of a brother, thy Uncle Alvardo, who 
is dead these twenty years and more, ay, before 
you were born, Nydia?” 

“T remember well, father.” 

“Well, Nydia, he was the last occupant of 
yonder castle, and his story which has nevor 
been told to you, was one of romance and yet of 
_ sad and stern reality, a history of the heart.” 
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THE CONSPIRATORS ATTACKING COUNT COLONNAS CARRIAGE. 


Colonna knows how he’s hated by the people, | 


and keeps his palace strongly guarded night and 
day. He could withstand a small army within 
his gates.” 

‘A stout heart and a quick hand would soon 
settle the outstanding account between Count 
Colonna and the people,” was the significant 
reply of the fisherman, who looked as though he 
would like no better business than to execute the 

| job himself. 


a party who had just risen from one of the tables 
before the wine-shop. The excited gesticula- 
tions of the party whom Gobbo was silently ob- 


! serving, grew more and more earnest, until it 


became evident that they were working them- 
selves up to a state of frenzied anger that must 
find vent in some species of violence, either to 
themselves, or to others. 

It was a pleasant afternoon that Count Colon- 
na and his daughter had chosen for a drive to- 


| ‘You will tell it to me, father?” said Nydia, 
| observing him pause. 
“Yes, child, in brief, I will tell it to you. 
| Alvardo was a younger son than J, and there- 
fore devolved upon me the duty of sustaining 
the name and honors of our house and race, 
The fortune, such as it was, nearly dwindled to 
nothing, descended also to me, while there was 
a princely provision made for Alvardo in his own 
right, provided he should enter the church, which 
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alternative was before Alvardo, the church or 
poverty. But he was ever studious, fond of 
study and of poring over old musty tomes, and at 
last, thus influenced, he obeyed our father’s 
wishes, took orders, and gradually rose in the 
church to eminent promise, All looked fair for 
his future. He inherited a fortune, and our 
father died at last, contented and happy at this 
disposal of his younger son. ‘Time passed on, 
and a cloud drew athwart the bright, clear sky 
of Alvardo's existence ; like a gathering storm 
in the heavens, cloud after cloud floated forward 
until the blackness of night and despair sur- 
rounded him. It was his destiny, a climax un- 
sought by him. No power could have averted 
the cup that fate had prepared for bis lips.” 

With increasing interest, Nydia drew still 
nearer to her father. 

“Unfortunately, there came to Alvardo one 
day, a nobleman of a neighboring province, who 
sought his ghostly aid and holy counsel for a 
child, whom all medical aid had wholly failed to 
benefit, and who was now deemed near unto 
death. It was but in the line of his duty to res- 
pond to this immediate call upon his aid, and 
Alvardo, who had made medicine in part his 
study, as well as religion and _ philosophy, 
promptly responded to the wishes of the parent, 
and soon found himself by the bedside of one, 
upon whose delicate frame disease had laid a 
ruthless and savage hand, and whose hollow 
cheek and sunken eye told how deeply she had 
suffered. ‘The invalid was an only daughter, of 
a proud house, and very beautiful, even in her 
affliction and suffering. Her age was less than 
twenty years, and as the young priest saw the 
tear that trembled in the proud o!d father’s eye, 
and regarded the silent yet lovely sufferer, he 
instantly conceived the idea of himself attempt- 
ing -her-cure.. “She had already been wholly. 
given over by those who had been called to her 
professionally, The ordinary course of medi- 
cine had scemed to avail her nothing, and yet he 
could but try. He said as much to the almost 
heart-broken father, who eagerly seized upon the 
least ray of hope, and bade the priest to do what 
he would, so that he was guided by wisdom and 
care in his prescriptions. 

“With this sanction, Alvardo at once set 
himself at work carefully to study her symptoms, 
her constitution ; and to learn what had 
already been done for her in medicine, 
and finally with extreme caution, pro- 
posed certain measures himself, applied 
them with his own hands, day after day, 
watched by the bedside, hour after hour, 
almost counted the inspirations of her 
breast, saw the delicate throbbing of the 
blue veins upon her temples, graduated 
his potions according to the result of 
this close and unremitting observation, 
until to his inexpressible joy, he saw the 
tender and lovely flower renew its 
strength and life, and the soft color of 
health return to her cheek. Jairus, of 
o!d, was not more surprised when his 
daughter was restored to him, than was 
the noble father of this delicate child.” 
Count Colonna paused ; he had spoken 
quickly, and was himself interested in his 
narrative. 

“How delightful,” exclaimed Nydia, 
brushing the tears from her eyes ; “ how 
delightful that such was the happy re- 
sult.” 

“Nay, my child,” replied Count Co- 
lonna, “ you must hear the whole of this 
brief history before you judge thus. So 
far, indeed, the matter was one for mutual 
congratulation and joy; but it is the se- 
quel of the story wherchy the whole 
must be judged.” 

“Alas, and that I know already, must 
be sad indeed.” 

“ Listen, and you shall judge for your- 
self. In acting the good Samaritan, the 
priest had forgotten the cold rules of his 
profession and office, and had in his ten- 
der devotion and constant care, inspired 
that beautiful girl with the most innocent 
and tenderest love for him !” 

“| did not think of that,” said Nydia, 
with eves again overflowing ; “and did not A} 
vardo love her in return ?” 

“He did; but alas! how vainly, since those 
very parents who had seen him, with ‘och « 
sense of gratitude raise their child from the very 
jaws of the grave, would sooner see her return to 
that fearful condition, than behold her the bride 
of a renegade priest. They saw this mutual a*- 
and they told him that such were 
‘Better she had died, all pure 


tachment, 
their feelings. 
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“ Misery had set its scal upon my poor broth- 
er’s fate,”’ said Count Colonna, sadly ; ‘‘ fate was 
against him, he struggled in vain.” 

Nydia sobbed aloud as her father proceeded in 
his story. 

“Alvardo was broken-hearted, for he loved 
her whom he had saved thus almost miraculously, 
as dearly and as tenderly as she loved him. 
Despair secmed to possess him, and we feared 
for his sanity. He utterly ignored his holy office, 
left the church at once, and daily grew ill and 
depressed in health and spirits. In vain he 
struggled to master a passion which had become 
a very part of his existence and nature. In vain 
were all my brotherly expedients, for I loved 
Alvardo, he was my only brother, and the only 
near relative that strange fortune had left to me. 
He would sometimes whisper to me, ‘there is 
one sacred hope, one soothing certainty to my 
mind in all this chaos of unhappiness, she will be 
mine, at least, in heaven!’ Poor Alvardo! how 
sadly broken were his bright hopes, his brilliant 
clerical career, his entire tenor of life.” 

“But how of that gentle invalid—she who 
loved him so dearly?” asked Nydia, earnestly, 
during her father’s pause in the story. 

“ Her feelings and condition were but the re- 
flection, as it were, of those which Alvardo real- 
ized. Unreproaching, uncomplaining, she seem- 
ed gradually sinking into a decline from which 
no medicine could revive her. At last her 
parents resolved to try if by change they could 
not make their daughter forget her affection, and 
they went with her to distant lands. ‘They strove 
in the dreamy luxury of the far East, to occupy 
her mind, and dispossess it of the only tenant it 
seemed to hold.” 

“ But she was true to her love, I know she was 
true, father,” said Nydia, with singular earn- 
estness. 

“ Of that, I cannot say,” continued the count, 
marking this exhibition of feeling on his child's 
part. “Neither father, mother nor daughter, 
ever returned, and mystery has sealed the story 
of their fate. Alvardo, also went abroad, and 
was absent for years, returning only to dic, seem- 
ingly of a broken heart; though his death was 
sudden and unexpected, by an attack of fever.” 

“« How very sad and strange is all this,” said 
Nydia, thoughtfully. 

“Too sad, and too ucarly connected with our 
family history, for,you to have become acquainted 
with it before,” said Count Colonna; “and _per- 
haps even now, it were better to have let it re- 
mained untold.” 

Nydia made no answer to this remark by her 
father—she was thinking of her last night’s in- 
terview in the palace garden! 

The beautiful girl looked doubly beautiful now, 
as they pursued their way in silence, after her 
father’s last words ; while the count’s eyes were 
now and then bent in silent pride upon the 
thoughtful features and swelling breast yet moy- 
ed by the sad story he had related to her. What- 
ever were his faults, they had not marred the 
father in him ; the sclfish and proud traits of his 
character did not prevent his loving his child 
most devotedly. She was the only living repre- 
sentative of his name, the only one connected 
with him by the ties of blood, the only being 
that at times drew forth and created in him the 
better feelings of his nature. Had she been ever 
so plain in person, and indifferent in cultivation, 
he could not but have loved her—but to her posi- 
tion, she added almost fairy-like loveliness of 
face, and rare intellectual endowments. She, 
too, loved her father tenderly, for he was indecd 
very near toher. She had few with whom she 
associated, none with whom she was intimate, 
and therefore it was, perhaps, that she loved him 
with more than usual filial regard. And yet she 
was by no means blind to his faults, for she not 
unfrequently charged them upon him, as it re- 
garded his severity to the people, and interfered 
successfully in their behalf. 

But while we have been listening with Nydia 
to her father’s story, the carriage has already en- 
tered the city, and is in that section of Naples, 
where the ‘Colonna palace is situated ; when sud- 
denly the cars ofthe count and his child were 
assailed with riotous shouts, and imprecations, 
in which they could frequently detect their own 
name mingled with wild threats and profane im- 
precations. Nydia’s cheeks blanched with fear, 
but her father, who, whatever might be his other 
failings, was no coward, grasped his good sword, 
and prepared to meet the worst, let it come in 
what form it might. 

“Father, father! what do those rude sounds 
signify ?”’ asked Nydia, clinging convulsively to 
his arm. 

“Nay, my child, it is but some fresh outbreak 
of the lazzaroni; we are already but a short way 
from our own gates.” As he thus answered in 
a soothing tone the anxious question of Nydia, 
he turned to the postilions and bade them hurry 
forward with all possible speed. 

In order to make the thread of our story per- 
fectly plain, it will be necessary for us to turn 
once more with the courteous reader to the wine- 
shop, on the Numedi, where we lately left a 
noisy group of fishermen and lazzaroni generally, 
who had wrought themselves into a state bor- 
dering upon frenzy, touching their sufferings and 
real or imaginary wrongs; and more particular- 
ly relative to the obnoxious Count Colonna, who 
seemed to be universally considered as the head 
and front of all their oppression. While the 
group was thus engaged, some one of the crowd, 
having announced that at the very moment, the 
object of their bitterness of feeling was returning 
from a drive, and that, too, unattended by his 
ueual escort, a loud and significant shout arose 
from the throng ; the announcement acted upon 
them like magic, and that spontancous shout in- 
dicated at once the universal desire. As if ac- 
tuated by one spirit, a wild and headlong rush 
earried the mob towards the street that led direct 
to the Count Colonna’s palace; and thus their 
shouts had fallen upon the ears of the count as 
we have described. As we have seen, though 
the impending danger had paled the cheek of 
Nydia, the count drew his sword coolly to meet 
the worst like a man. 

On came the crowd, literally blocking up the 
narrow carriage-way, and howling and cursing 
like madmen; the very faries seemed to have 











possessed them, and their numbers were con- 
stantly increased, as they drew nearer to the ob- 
ject of their hatred. The carriage was at once 
surrounded by the eager and noisy throng, while 
one who seemed to be a leader among them, 
seized upon the door and threw it suddenly open, 
and with a loud curse demanded of the inmates 
to come forth. The count’s sword instantly 
drank the offender’s life-blood, while the man 
fell back into the arms of his comrades. Those 
nearest the vehicle being wholly unprepared for 
this manly reception, for a moment fell back 
disconcerted, and the word was passed that one 
of their number had been killed by the count. 
In a moment more the cry of “blood! blood!” 
was raised, and they prepared with clubs to de- 
stroy the vehicle where it stood. But an un- 
looked-for circumstance changed at once the en” 
tire aspect of the exciting and critical scene. At 
this moment, a young man, evidently of a better 
class of the people, than the masses about the 
vehicle, suddenly sprang into their midst, and 
with an exertion of strength, that his figure, 
though finely developed would hardly seem to 
warrant, he cleared a space before the door of 
the carriage, and turning to the mob, with a 
power and will expressed upon his manly face 
and bearing, with a resolute and commanding 
manner, said : 

“Shame! shame on you, men of Naples, is 
this your boasted spirit ?” 

“ Ay, knock down that upstart,” exclaimed a 
voice from the mob. 

“Hold, brothers,” said the new-comer; his 
stern eyes taking in at a glance every face in the 
throng; “there are those among you who know 
me, and who know that I am one of you in the 
brotherhood, but this is not the way to promul- 
gate our republicanism. Attacking an unpro- 
tected vehicle, and warring upon females, are no 
characteristics of true and brave men. I cannot 
believe you knew there was a lady in this car- 
riage, for a true Italian would never have at- 
tacked it under such circumstances. Is this not 
so?” 

The mob which for a moment scemed to hold 
its breath, looked abashed, and a whisper might 
have been heard upon the street. 

“ Away, brothers, away. Disperse at once, 
and seck fitter time and occasion for the demon- 
stration of your feelings, and the exercise of 
your spirit.” 

“But there has been blood spilled here,” ex- 
claimed one man, doggedly ; “one of our num- 
ber has been killed, and we will have revenge.” 

“Let this carriage pass on now, and quickly,” 
continucd the speaker ; “at another time, I will 
account to you for this matter.” 

Encouraged by these words, and the direction 
of the speaker to that effect, the postilions now 
whipped up once more their restive horses, and 
they began to move on, when the same one who 
had demanded revenge for the blood that had 
been spilled, rushed forward, to seize the carriage 
door once more. It was the fisherman who had 
been so vehement before the wine-shop, and who 
now came forward with his club raised ; he was 
remarkable for size and brute courage among 
his companions, but he who had thus far acted 
the mediator, repelled him as though he had been 
a child, and as he renewed his attack, calmly 
levelled a pistol at his head, and in a voice, the 
tones of which were not to be mistaken, said : 

“Tt would grieve me to turn against a brother, 
but one single step further, and you dic !” 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


The fisherman cowered before the stern gaze 
of the speaker’s eyes in which he read his fate, if 
he did advance, and with a suppressed oath, re- 
treated into the midst of his comrades. 

The interim of time thus afforded was improv- 
ed by the postilions; and the count and his 
daughter were soon, thanks to the young artist’s 
interference—for such he evidently was—safely 
ensconced, beyond the fear of farther harm, with- 
in the palace walls. The mob did not even fol- 
low him thither, but slowly dispersed with an 
angry and dissatisfied air, like a beast of prey 
disappointed of its victim, as indeed the mob had 
been in relation to the purpose which arouscd it 
to action. 

He who had done so much towards dispersing 
the throng, had himself quictly disappeared, 
seeming little to heed the curses which the crowd 
began to utter against him. Though exhibiting 
so much coolness and character, he was evident- 
ly a young man ; less than thirty years had thus 
matured his fine proportions, and his handsome, 
manly face. His dress and general appearance 
indicated that he belonged to that numerous 
class of young artists who form so large a divi- 
sion of the populace of Naples, Florence and 
Rome. The mob, or at least, a large and im- 
portant portion of it, evidently knew him as one 
ia some way friendly to their interests, else they 
would by no means have been so easily influcn- 
eed by him, or turned from their headstrong and 
frenzied purpose. Indecd, this matter was ex- 
plained by the subsequent conversation which 
occurred, relative to the subject, before the wine- 
shop on the Numedi. 

“Why that Carlo Matassio should have inter- 
fered, I cannot understand ?”’ said Pedro Elmini, 
to a companion. 

“ Ay, after blood had been spilled, too,” was 
the response; “and yet the artist seems to be 
our friend.” 

“No doubt of that, he is one of us, and has 
the sign. Did you not sce him give it, and then 
the crowd fell back ?” 

“Yes, but for my part,” continucd the speak- 
er, “I think there is no time like the present 
time ; and we certainly had the game in our 
hands. We gave up too lightly, and I begin to 
regret it.”’ 

“But what Carlo Matassio said about the 
lady being in the carriage, you know, was hard 
to get over. For my part, as much as I hate 





| angel to me. That's the way I look upon the | 





matter.” 
The bold street attack, which we have describ- 


ed, furnished the theme of conversation that | 


and the Count Colon- 
na had received a lesson that he would be apt to 
profit by ; while the gentle Nydia had sustained 
a shock so violent, that it was with the utmost 
difficulty that she could compose herself that 
night to rest. 


night, for half of Naples ; 





CHAPTER V. 
THE MOB. 


Svucu a lawless and violent outbreak in the 
streets of Naples, as we have described in the 
last chapter, was an occurrence not to be passed 
over in silence by the authorities; more espe- 
cially as the person thus attacked was one of the 
principal officers of the government and admin- 
istrators of the law. The police were there- 
fore at once called together, and instructed to 
carefully ferret out the leaders of the mob, and 
to bring them to punishment as a proper exam- 
ple to their followers. At the moment of the 
attack upon Count Colonna’s carriage, the mob 
was too strong fur the police to encounter, at 
least, without preparation, and therefore it was 
permitted to disperse without any arrest being 
made on the spot. The young artist who had 
acted so conspicuous a part on the occasion, was 
marked, however, by the police, and his authority 
and command over the populace was regarded 
with much suspicion, and was the cause of not a 
little comment. He, among others of the throng, 
was therefore designated by the chief of police 
for arrest, or at least, for examination before the 
proper courts. ‘ 

For this reason, the young artist was variously 
sought in all directions, but could nowhere be 
found. Indeed, little could be learned of him, 
save that he rented a small studio ina quiet part 
of the city, and that at times he pursucd his 
studies there with apparent assiduity and success ; 
but from whence he came or whither he went, 
no one seemed able to give the least information. 
Or if those with whom the police had seen him 
were aware of his hiding-place, or his general 
habits, no offer of reward could induce them to 
reveal aught concerning these matters. His 
rooms which were carefully searched by the po- 
lice, exhibited nothing of a suspicious character, 
simply showing the articles that would be natu- 
rally found in an artist’s studio, not excepting a 
few really good paintings, evidently the produc- 
tion of his own pencil, judging from the fact of 
their resemblance in style to those already but 
partially completed, and upon which the artist 
was last engaged when at his work. But the 
police were unable to obtain any clue to his pres- 
ent whereabouts by means of what presented it- 
self in this place, everything being in most com- 
plete order and propricty. Some neighbor 
chanced to mention that the young artist had 
been seen once or twice to enter the house of 
Mustapha Effendi, the magician, who could per- 
haps give some ee concerning him. 
At the mention of the ‘ian’s’ name, it was 
hinted among the officers that he, too, should be 
looked after, and that he might possibly be in 
some way connected with these tokens of popu- 
lar discontent and outbreak. 

“ But our chief has bidden us not to interfere 
with him at all,” said one officer to another; “he 
says that all is right in that quarter.” 

“That may, or it may not be; I am not so 
easily satisfied.” 

“ The chief is responsible, and not we.” 

“ True, but one likes to see justice done.” 

“Tf it is not too much trouble to enforce it,” 
said the other, laughing. 

“ Why the deuce our chief should Iet the ma- 
gician pass so unmolested, has long been a rid- 
dle to me.” 

“And to me, too.” 

“And to us all,” added a third. 

“However, he may have good reasons,” said 
one of the first speakers. 

“And yet I would like to peep in upon this 
Mustapha Effendi.” \ 

“Tt might be done.” 

“The chief is engaged, you know, in another 
quarter, and as we cannot consult with him, we 
might with propriety follow out this thread of 
evidence by calling upon the magician; and if 
we can find out anything of the fellow that is 
derogatory to his good citizenship, we will arrest 
him; if not, why you understand, we merely 
came to inquire about this artist, Carlo Metassio, 
who has been seen to enter his dwellings. There 
is no breach of orders in this, certainly.” 

“ That is true.” 

“Very well, then we will go to the magi- 
cian’s.” 

“The virgin protect us, else the man may 
spirit us away in a cloud of smoke,” said one of 
the officers, half seriously, and half in sport. 

“Say thy prayers, and there’s no danger,” an- 
swered another. 

It was therefore resolved, that, on pretext of 
inquiring, as we have seen after the artist, Carlo 
Matassio, the police, who claimed the entree 
everywhere, should visit the magician—and make 
such examination as their curiosity and sense of 
duty united, should suggest; and by no means 
to fail in questioning the master of the place 
concerning his own loyalty and practices. They 
determined further among themselves to be rigid 
in the matter, for they congeived the idea that if 


| by any means they could detect Mustapha Effen- 


| and personal possession. 


di in any illegal practice, they could arrest him, 
and lead to the confiscation of his property, 
which it was declared was large, both in gold 
Reasoning thus, the 
few officers, undirected by their chief, fully pre- 
pared themselves to carry out this design. 

Thus it was, that a few days subsequent to 


' . a] 
| the street attack upon the carriage of the Count 


the proud and austere Count Colonna, I war not | 


against his lovely daughter. She is the beauty 
of Naples. Do you know, brother, I sometimes 
think that the angels must look like that beauti- 
ful creature ?” 

“It’s all very fine,” replied the other, “no 
doubt ; but anything that has Colonna blood in 


| its veins, would look like a devil more than an 


Colonna, Mustapha Effendi, the magician, found 
his apartments honored by the presence of a 
half-dozen of the police, whom he received, how- 


| ever, with the utmost « omposure and politencas. 


Indeed the blushing officials, in their glittering 
uniforms felt quite abashed, by the s-date and 
unruffied dignity with which they were received, 





to say nothing of the mystcrious influences of | 


the place, its strange furnitare, the solemn chant- 


; l 
ing of the music-box of such power ar cadence, 
the fitful blaze of the blue and variegated fire, 
that burned in the iron vase, emitting such a | 


strangely soothing odor, dazzling and confusing 
Thus affected, the police were 
quite at a loss to know how they should address 
the strange and quiet master of this most extra- 
ordinary place; and drawing closer together, 
they consulted each other in low whispers, as to 
whether they should not make their visit as bytef 
as possible, and then retire, and thank their stars 
that they were well out of the place, and beyond 
its mysterious influences. 

The magician was dressed in all the parapher- 


their senses, 


nalia of his office, and his tall, manly figure look-., 


ed well as he stood there. For real and nice per- 
ception, as it regarded symmetry, perhaps, he 
was too tall; but this only added to the effect of 
his figure as he stool there wrapped in his am- 
ple robes, ornamented profusely with mysterious 
symbols, and glittering with gold and. silver 
decorations. On his head was a turban of daz- 
zling brilliancy, and its precious stones were so 
powerfully reflected, as to be almost painful at 
times to the observer’s eyes. After regarding 
the group of officers with the utmost compla- 
cence for a moment, and stroking his long, jet- 
black beard, he said : 

“You honor me, gentlemen, by your presence 
in-my temple of magic. Shall I await the an- 
nouncement of your business, in due form, or 
shall T answer what you would know of me at 
once? Let me know your wish ?” 

“Tt would seem difficult for one to answer a 
question before it is uttered,” responded one, 
who scemed to be a leader among the officers. 

“ You forget, gentlemen, that it is the prov- 
ince of my office thus to divine men’s thoughts,” 
answered Mustapha Effendi, blandly. 

“ We did indeed,” said he, who thus answer- 
ed, with a glance at his companions ; and then, 
as if to confound the magician, the officer con- 
tinued ; “We will hear the answer to our busi- 
ness without further reference.” 

“Nothing could be more satisfactory to me,” 
answered Mustapha Effendi, as he remarked the 
sinister expression upon the countenances of his 
visitors. 

The leader of the police bowed respectfully. 

“Then permit me to say, gentlemen, that the 
young artist, Carlo Matassio, whom you have so 
assiduously sought, both at his studio and else- 
where, is not to be found in Naples ; and more- 
over, that his participation in the street attack 
upon the Count Colonna, was entirely as 2 paci- 
ficator, and not as abelligerant. This the count 
himself will freely corroborate, if you will seck 
information from him upon the subject.” 

The leader of the police looked confounded at 
the insight displayed by the magician, as it re- 
garded the motives of the visit of the party. 

“We have orders to apprehend one who seems 
to have such influence over the populace,” con- 
tinued the spokesman of the party, “as being a 
person dangerous to the good and quietude of 
Naples.” 

“Let me tell you, that you mistake the man, 
if I may be eredited for my understanding of 
character. He is the friend of order and of 
law.” 

“We have no evidence of this, and it is said 
that he could as easily command the mob to vio- 
lence, as he could do to peaceful purposes.” 

“Did you not note the means of his control, 
on the occasion in question?” asked the magi- 
cian, bending his stern eyes upon them. 

“ Not particularly,” continued the spokesman. 
“He bade the throng disperse, and after a few 
moments of parley, they obeyed him quietly.” 

“Tt required but slight observation from any 
one present,” continued the magician, “to see 
wherein lay his power and control over the mob. 
It consisted in a resolute bearing, a determined 
will, and a ready weapon. I need not argue with 
such men as you are, as to the power of these 
influences.” 

“There is much of truth in what you say,” 
replied the chief, readily, “and our own obser- 
vation does, in fact, corroborate your remarks.” 
After which, there was an awkward pause in the 
interview for a few moments. 

“ou hesitate,” continued the magician, with 
the same bland and quiet manner; “ you have 
told but half your errand.” 

The officers looked abashed, as though real- 
izing that they stood before one who read their 
inmost thoughts, and from whom they could 
conceal nothing. 

“You would know somewhat of Mustapha 
Effendi ?’’ he continued. 

“Indeed, excellency, it was our thought,”’ re- 
plied the spokesman, of the party. 

“ But those who direct you, have instituted no 
such procedure or search ?”” 

“‘ Not particularly,” answered the officer. 

“T knew as much, but you wished to know 
for yourselves the secrets of the magician. Wel, 
Iread your answer in your faces,” continued 
Mustapha Effendi. “ Let me tell you that little 
transpires within my horoscope that is unknown 
tome. You are pursuing your legitimate busi- 
ness, I will not thwart you. I will satisfy you, 
to prove that I have little sympathy with the 
people who have disgraced themselves by their 
riotous conduct ; and will inform you of that, 
which shall this night defeat one of their promi- 
nent movements. A piece of intelligence, which 
up to this time is known only to the conspira- 
tors, and which, there is no possibility of the 
government’s dreaming of unless divulged by 
me. There is only one condition in the premises, 
which I demand, and that is secrecy as to whence 
this information is derived ; I nced not explain to 
you, otherwise my business is of course, ended 
in Naples.” 

“We promise you to keep secret this informa- 
tion,” answered the chief of the party, and that 
on no account shall ite source be known.” 

“We swear,” dictated the magician. 

“ We swear,” repeated the officers. 


kissing this sacred croas.”’ 

The officers all knelt, and severally kissed the 
golden cross offered. 

“Enough, now you have busineas to do in 
marshailing your forces to protect the palace and 
household of the Count Alban Colonna, since 
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| my question have its answer. 


it will otherwise be attacked this night by a mal- 
titude of bitter spirits. Indeed, make what pre- 
paration you may, this attack wall occur, but 
it rests with you to repel it. This is my infor- 
mation, and upon its correctness you may rely 
and act. If it should prove wrong, you will fiud 
me here on the morrow, ready to answer for the 
advice I give ; if right, I shall be here the same. 
Doubtless, you are satisfied that one who would 
give you this information, can be no friend to 
insurrectionary movements !” 

“ We are indeed satisfied, and must hasten to 
make the necessary arrangements, as it regards 
repelling this proposed outbreak,”” was the an- 
awer. 

Mustapha Effendi bowed with the utmost dig- 
nity to the group of officers, and Hassan con- 
ducted the police in silence from the house, 
leaving them at the door, deeply impressed with 
the mysterious power of his master. 

Scarcely had the police left the house of Mus- 
tapha Effendi, when the silver gong again sound- 
ed, announcing a new-comer ; and the faithful 
Hassan soon conducted before his master the 
fisherman, Pedro Elmini, who, with a profusion 
of excuses, and begging pardon a hundred times, 
informed the magician that he had been sent by 
his brethren to ask him a most important ques- 
tion ; and then proceeded to ask if success should 
crown their proposed undertaking that night? 
He said that great anxicty existed among the 
people, and they would give him no peace until 
he came and made known his own and their 
wish, as it regarded the magician’s opinion. 

“ Pedro Elmini, you ask me if your enterprise 
shall succeed, but you do not explain to me the 
nature of that enterprise?” said the magician, 
bending upon the fisherman the power of his 
dark eyes. 

“ Indeed, excellency, that I cannot do, since 
my oath binds me to secrecy ; but he who divines 
men’s thoughts, needs not their tongues to guide 
him.” 

“You speak well and truly,” answered the 
magician, still regarding him carefully. 

“And you will give me an answer for my 
brethren !” asked Pedro. 

“Twill. It matters not as to your speaking, 
since I can tell your purpose to you. Your pro- 
posed attack upon the castle of yonder noble 
will fail! and you should be advised to abandon 
it.” 

“Fail!” repeated the fisherman, more amazed 
at the knowledge displayed by the magician, 
than at the result predicted. “ Fail! this is cer- 
tain, I feel it, now that you have spoken.” 

“Ay, and you who are advised by me will not 
partake in it, since many will surely die, and 
none will meet success,” continued the magi- 
cian, impressively, as he regarded the fisherman. 

“ Thou speakest wisely,” replied Pedro Elmi- 
ni, “who can gainsay thy knowledge, since thou 
knowest all things ?” 

“You are convinced ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Hie thee to thy companions, then, if thou art 
satisfied, and dissuade them from so foolhardy an 
attempt and exposuré of life and limb. You 
have your answer, Pedro Elinini, farewell.” As 
he thus spoke, the magician waved him grace- 
fully away, and Hassan, ever watchful of his 
master’s wishes, beckoned the fisherman to fol- 
low him, and as usual, conducted him in silence 
to the door of the house. 

Pedro at once sought his companions on the 
Numedi, before the doors of the wine-shop, and 
with a gloomy countenance told them of the 
magician’s words. Some like Pedro looked 
blank enough, and would gladly have abandoned 
the proposed attack ; while others derided the 
idea of his prophecy, openly declaring that Mus- 
tapha Effendi was no better than he should be, 
but a mere pretender and a cheat. Others said 
none but the virgin could know the result, though 
when Pedro Elmini told them that he had found 
on his visit to the magician, that he actually 
knew as much about the proposed attack upon 
the palace, as he did himself, these unbelievers 
were perplexed and at fault, since they had no 
fears of treachery among themselves ; and were 
at last foreed by Pedro to acknowledge most 
solemnly, that nothing short of superhuman 
knowledge could compass the secret, which had 
been sacredly locked within the breasts of the 
conspirators. A thought did cross the mind of 
some, and was expressed, that if he knew of this, 
he might betray them; but though Pedro de- 
clared that he had no fear of that, still he did 
urge them to take the magician’s advice, and 
give over the purpose. 

“Well, Gobbo, what makes you look so in- 
terested ?” asked Pedro, addressing the hunch- 
back, who had joined the throng, and was shuf- 
fling among them as well as his deformity would 
admit. 

“When there’s anything worth doing, any 
work going on,” said another, “ Gobbo’s always 
here ; but I suspect he sleeps most of the time, 
and only comes out to sun himself.” 

“Let him speak for himself,” said a third par- 
ty; “he has a tongue of his own, and a ready 
hand, too, when need be ; we can all of us testify 
to that, since the police affuir.’’ 


“ That we can,”’ said two or three together. 

“ And I better than all of you,” said Pedro; 
“since me it was, that he freed, while the rest of 
you looked on.” 

“What news is this from the magician, of 
whom you speak ?”” asked Gobbo, leaning heavi- 
ly against a post, to ease his misshapen body. 

“It is not worth repeating,” said one or two. 

“ The croakings of an old woman,” added 
another. 

“ Heed it not,’”’ chimed in a fourth. 

“ Stay, brothers,” said the hunchback ; “ let 
What said the 
magician ?” 

“ He declares that this affair laid out for to- 
night, will surely miscarry, and warns us not to 


| attempt it,”’ said Pedro. 
“Enough, kneel and reiterate your promise, 


“If he has told you this, then let the virgin 


| help those who go to certain destruction with 


their eyes open. 
| 7 


As for me, I will not join it 
afier such fair and clear-sighted warning.” 
“What! play the coward, Gobbo 7” said one, 
of the party near by him, with a scornful tone of 
voice. ‘ Play the coward, man ?” 
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The hunchback stared as t 
been struck by a blow, and his « 
fire and apirnt that seemed out of 
body ashe bore. He seemed to 
his feclings for a moment, and ha 
mastery, to look with ineffable « 
who had thus addressed him, wh 
ing party, as though he felt the 
eyes thas bent upon him, half sh 
gare 

“ Who calls me cowanl t" ashe 
terly, while a scurnfal curl wree 
handsome moath. “ Is there one 
poiut to more manly deeds than 
you have known him on the Nut 
boast, comrades, but you know 
epithet befits me or not!" 

Those nearest to him, unable to! 
gaze of his brilliant eye, dropp 
abashed. 

“ No, no, you are no cow ant, ¢ 
dozen voices at once, while the 
slunk away in the crowd 

A quict smile overspread th 
features ; at this moment he was . 
person from what he seemed to hx 
He was now one who seemed bo: 
control his fellowemen; not th 
dreaming hanchback whom we 
times seen about the door of 
There was command written in 
lines of unmistakable decision a 


Those 


this, and looked at each other as) 


the pressure of those lips. 


* Gobbo is in one of his wakefals 
If be 
main so now, he could master al! 


contrast to his usual style! 


brain will reel anon, and he will 
yonder tables,” Such were ve 
thoughts of those nearest to hi 
were the thoughts that we might 
had we been there, and observ: 
these circumstances, 

“1 donot lay claim to any | 
age,” continued the hunchback 
there is manly work to be done, I 
the rest. This attack upon Cour 
not like, have not liked it from 
and have told many of you so 
like it, is because I see no possibl 
to us from it, or to any one in 
posing you sacceed in storming | 
may get a fow trifling spoils, t 
will not be able to reach your gy 
life of the count himself; and « 
the government will but the stro 
cords of bondage that now fret « 
No, no, comrades, the magician 
he not always told us truly, and 
oftentimes profited by his advice 
that in this attempt I will not jo: 
no one can justly call me coward 

“ Then must we go to the work 
eaid one of the group. 

“T would it were not so,” an 
calmly, bat earnestly. 

“ You are firm?” asked Pedro 

“T have spoken,” replied Ge 
relaxing into an Indifferent moo. 
were all most accustomed to see hi, 

“ Don’t urge him,” said one ; 
that mood it is of no use.” 

But the words of the hanchb 
most visible effect upon those w! 
to him, and they looked anxious 
he took his seat at one of the « 
and idly played with the empt) 
But alas! for them the wine had 
mors freely than uanal, and the « 
departed from many of their hew 
influence good counsel might | 
them when sober, they were too 
the influence of the cup now, to} 
of their already well-resolved | 
were fully bent upon this bold 
and had armed themselves for it 
hour was fast approaching which 
ed for this object, they fortified 
continued potations. They wer 
and were not to be turned back 
come heedless and headstrong ; 
dro, who had great influence + 

them from 
they would not heed him, bat p 


strove to dissuade 


summate their plans. 

Time crept on, meanwhile, o# 
waiting for neither man nor mar 
ready the moon had risen over 
incomparable bay, and was «til! 
The police 
mation obtained from Mustapha 


towards the zenith. 
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their own strength, and the wea 
raroni, they were willing to ha 
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ed to be ringleaders, as well ae 
bers of others to make a strong 
police, therefore, prepared them 
realy to march upon the point i 
The poli 


not to prevent the demonestrativr 
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be attacked this night by a mul- 
spirits. Indeed, make what pre- 
nay, this attack will occur, but 
ito repel it. This is my infor- 
m its correctness you may rely 
ould prove wrong, you will find 
morrow, ready to answer for the 
* right, I shall be here the same. 
wre satisfied that one who would 
formation, can be no friend to 
movements ?” 

ed satisfied, and must hasten to 
sary arrangements, as it regards 
oposed outbreak,” was the an- 


‘endi bowed with the utmost dig- 
ip of officers, and Hassan con- 
‘ice in silence from the house, 
the door, deeply impressed with 
yower of his master. 
the police left the house of Mus- 
vhen the silver gong again sound- 
a new-comer ; and the faithful 
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The hunchback started as though he hed | 
been struck by a blow, and his eyes shot forth a | 
fire and spirit that seemed out of place in such a 
body as he bore. He seemed to struggle with 
his feelings for a moment, and having gained the 
mastery, to look with ineffable scorn upon him 
who had thus addressed him, while the offend- 
ing party, as though he felt the power of the 
eyes thus bent upon him, half shrunk from their 

aze. 

“ Who calls me coward ?” asked Gobbo, bit- 
terly, while a scornful curl wreathed his really 
handsome mouth. “Is there one here who can 
point to more manly deeds than Gobbo, since 
you have known him on the Numedi? I do not 
boast, comrades, but you know whether that 
epithet befits me or not ?” 

Those nearest to him, unable to bear the steady 
gaze of his brilliant eye, dropped their own, 
abashed. 

“No, no, you are no coward, Gobbo,” cried a 
dozen voices at once, while the offending party 
slunk away in the crowd. 

A quict smile overspread the hunchback’s 
features ; at this moment he was a very different 
person from what he seemed to be at other times. 
He was now one who seemed born to direct and 
control his fellow-men; not the listless, half- 
dreaming hunchback whom we have so many 
times seen about the doors of the wine-shop. 
There was command written in his face, and 
lines of unmistakable decision and firmness in 
the pressure of those lips. Those about him felt 
this, and looked at each other as much as to say, 
“ Gobbo is in one of his wakeful moods ; what a 
contrast to his usual style! If he would but re- 
main so now, he could master all of us; but his 
brain will reel anon, and he will be drowsing by 
yonder tables.” Such were very nearly the 
thoughts of those nearest to him, and indeed 
were the thoughts that we might have indulged, 
had we been there, and observing him under 
these circumstances. 

“T donot lay claim to any foolhardy cour- 
age,” continued the hunchback; “but when 
there is manly work to be done, I am not behind 
the rest. This attack upon Count Colonna I do 
not like, have not liked it from the beginning ; 
and have told many of you so. Why I do not 
like it, is b I see no possible good to come 
to us from it, or toany one in Naples. Sup- 
posing you succeed in storming the walls, you 
may get a few trifling spoils, ten to one you 
will not be able to reach your great object, the 
life of the count himself; and even if you do, 
the government will but the stronger draw the 
cords of bondage that now fret upon our limbs. 
No, no, comrades, the magician is right. Has 
he not always told us truly, and have we not 
oftentimes profited by his advice? Then I say, 
that in this attempt I will not join you, and yet 
no one can justly call me coward.” 

“Then must we go to the work without you,” 
said one of the group. 

“T would it were not so,” answered Gobbo, 
calmly, but earnestly. 

“ You are firm?” asked Pedro. 

“T have spoken,” replied Gobbo, gradually 
relaxing into an indifferent mood, such as they 
were all most accustomed to see him exercised by. 

“Don’t urge him,” said one; “ when he’s in 
that mood it is of no use.” 

But the words of the hunchback produced a 
most visible effect upon those who had listened 
to him, and they looked anxiously after him as 
he took his seat at one of the deserted tables, 
and idly played with the empty drinking-cups. 
But alas! for them the wine had circulated even 
mor? freely than usual, and the wit had already 
departed from many of their heads. Whatever 
influence good counsel might have had upon 
them when sober, they were too far gone under 
the influence of the cup now, to heed aught short 
of their already well-resolved purpose. They 
were fully bent upon this bold demonstration, 
and had armed themselves for it ; and while the 
hour was fast approaching which had been select- 
ed for this object, they fortified their spirits by 
continued potations. They were on the scent, 
and were not to be turned back. They had be- 
come heedless and headstrong ; and though Pe- 
dro, who had great influence with them, now 
strove to dissuade them from the enterprise, 
they would not heed him, but prepared to con- 
summate their plans. 

Time crept on, meanwhile, as it always does, : 
waiting for neither man nor man’s doings. Al- 

ready the moon had risen over the glorious and 
incomparable bay, and was still rising steadily 
towards the zenith. The police, under the infor- 
mation obtained from Mustapha Effendi, did not 
throw out their forces about the Colonna palace 
to keep it from being attacked, for, confident in 
their own strength, and the weakness of the laz- 
zaroni, they were willing to have them commit 
themselves so far as to make the attempt; and 
this would enable them to arrest those who prov- 
ed to be ringleaders, as well as sufficient num- 
bers of others to make a strong example. The 
police, therefore, prepared themselves, and were 
ready to march upon the point in question, ata 
moment’s warning. The policy was therefore 
not to prevent the demonstration, but to prompt- 
ly allay it, after it had commenced. It was well 
known that Naples was literally alive with reck- 
less, daring and discontented spirits, and this 
was deemed as being a good opportunity for the 
arrest of at least a portion of them, who would 
be pretty sure to join in the attack. So close 
had the purpose of the conspirators been kept, 
that even to the very last, some of the police 








doubted in part, the information they had re- 
ecived from the magician. They did not hardly 
think the mob so reckless as to make such an as- 


sault, but they were sorely mistaken, and, more- | 


over, knew little of their strength or numbers. 
No event had occurred for a long period to bring 
out the lazzaroni in their strength. Even the 
street attack upon the count’s carriage was, 23 
we have seen, quite an impromptu affair; and 
yet, on that occasion, the mob was not to be des- 
pised as it regarded numbers and efficiency. 


actuate them. Union is always seen, and | 
the police of Naples will do well this night to 


heed the friendly warning they have received | 


from the magician. 

An hour after midnight, was the time appoint- 
ed for the attack, and at the moment designated, 
the conspirators, nearly two hundred strong, had 
gathered at various adjacent points, whence at a 
preconcerted signal, they could instantly join 
their forces before the walls of the Colonna pal- 
ace. The police were informed of this, by their 
spies, and at the appointed signal, scarcely had 
the conspirators joined each other before the 
palace gates, when the police, though much in- 
ferior in numbers, were upon them; at once 
securing and carrying away a number of the 
leaders, but being obliged to retreat by reason of 
the well-sustained attack of the rioters. Indeed, 
the mob had become furious, and seemed at any 
cost determined to carry out their purpose, while 
with such weapons as they had secured, they 
fought like madmen; boldly standing up before 
the police and giving them battle hand to hand, 
and finally driving them more than once from 
the ground. In the meantime, portions of the 
mob continued a fruitless attempt to force the 
main gates of the palace, while a small party 
had been despatched to endeavor to effect an en- 
trance to the grounds on the opposite side of the 
palace walls, from whence the main attack was 
made. This party had escaped the vigilance of 
the police who, indeed, were now themselves 
almost exhausted, and with as much of duty on 
their hands as they could well attend to, in tak- 
ing charge of, and keeping in their possession, 
the prisoners they hed made. 

The party of the conspirators referred to, had 
succeeded in placing a ladder upon the wall, and 
one of them had already mounted near the sum- 
mit, when a dark figure sprang among them, 
threw down the ladder, dashing of course him 
who was upon it to the earth, threw another to 
the ground by a dexterous application of physi- 
cal strength, flashed a pistol in the face of a third, 
blinding him and stunning him for the moment, 
and so succeeded in confusing them, that the 
party fled in dismay back to the main body be- 
fore the gates. It being understood that they 
had failed in this design, another party was sent 
in another direction, to attempt the same pur- 
pose; for once, inside, they could unbar the pon- 
derous gates, and open them to their comrades 
without, and thus enable them to carry the 
groynds and palace by assault. 

All this while the Count Colonna, with a score 
of well-armed attendants, was defending the 
main entrance ; and so successfully, that as yet, 
the mob had not made the least impression upon 
it. Already the count had made more than one 
of his enemies bite the dust, by a well-aimed dis- 
charge of his pistols, and the frantic lazzaroni 
began to realize that they were suffering severe- 
ly for their folly. Nearly a score of their num- 


ber had been captured and borne away by the’ 


police ; and many more were totally disabled, 
and several had fallen before the walls of the 
palace, never to rise again, or greet their com- 
rades. 

But their shouts were still fierce and blood- 
thirsty. As we have said, another party was 
detailed to effect an entrance in the rear, now 
the only hope left to the besieging party. These 
erept slowly and secretly forward upon their 
errand, desirous not to attract the attention of the 
police so that they would follow them ; but they 
were discovered and followed by the same dark 
figure who had just before defeated the other 
party, and who, though he adroitly kept them 
full in sight, yet managed so as to be unseen by 
them. This division of the conspirators made 
almost precisely the same attempt as their pre- 
decessors had done, save that it was conducted 
in another quarter. But hardly had the first 
man reached the summit of the ladder, when the 
sharp, quick report of a pistol rang on their 
ears, and with a faint ery their comrade fell to 
the earth. A momentary pause thus ensued, 
when a consultation was held, as to where the 
shot came from, some contending pertinaciously 
that it was from outside the wall, while others 
were equally sure it came from the inside, in 
their haste, forgetting to examine their fullen 
comrade, which examination would easily have 
settled the matter. 

After the lapse of a few moments, another of the 
conspirators began to ascend the ladder. It was 
so all-important that they should effect an entrance 
by this means, that they persevered most earn- 
estly ; but before his feet touched the summit of 
the wall, he, too, fell back upon his companions, 
while the same short sound of a pistol rang in 
their ears, so near to them, indeed this time, that 
they felt satisfied that it came froma hand on 
the outside of the wall. Exceedingly puzzled at 
this, they knew not what course to pursue— 
they could see no one, who could be their enemy. 
In the meantime, half of their number bore away 
the two wounded men to a place of safety, and 
where they might be cared for. Those who were 
left, were resolved, in spite of the mysterious 
shots, to scale the walls, first scattering in all 
directions, to detect, if possible, the hiding-place 
of the seeret foe. Failing in this, and believing 
that their enemy, be he who he might, must now 
have retired from the spot, they prepared still 
again to scale the wall. They hastened now, 
for the shouts of the police which reached their 
ears showed that the mob was gradually giving 
way before the better-conducted and systematic 
efforts of the disciplined men who composed 
the police. They felt that all rested with them 


| and unless they now effected an entrance, and 


succeeded in opening the gates for their comrades 


on the opposite side, the effort was 2 complete 
| 


The fact was, they looked upon the mutter, | 
not as the doings of a clique, not as the effort of | 


some party malice, but deeming the matter to 
be one in which they were all intimately interest- 
cd and concerned, but one spirit seemed now to 


failure, and all must hasten to look out for their | 


own personal safety. Thus actuated, they did 


not hesitate to encounter the same risk that had 


proved so nearly fatal to the two who had pro- | 


eceded them. 

Thus, one of them quickly ascended the lad- 
der, and this time, two others followed close 
upon him, intending to leap at onee over the 
wall, without pausing upon the summit at all; 
scarcely were the three upon the ladder, when 
the same dark figure sprang to the spot, and 


| seizing it, threw it, and those upon it, to the 


ground, seriously injuring them all, and engag- 








; ing at once in a hand-to-hand conflict with the 


self very glad to escape from one who dealt his 
blows in the most scientific manner, and with a 
most hearty good will. Leaving the three con- 
spirators who had been seriously bruised by 
their fall, to help each other in their dilemma as 
best they might, the dark figure glided again to- 
wards the spot where the main attack had been 
made before the gates of the palace, and which 
attack was still partially sustained, though a few 
moments more served to put ap end to the con- 
flict, it being announced to mob that those 
they depended on to open the gates from the in- 
side by sealing the walls, ha@ failed to accom- 
plish their object, the whole at length gave way, 
wearied and exhausted, and before the break of 
day dispersed. 

As the mob gradually retreated, the police 
took possession of the grounds. The same dark 
figure, which had acted so quiet but efficacious 
apart in the contest now ended, crossed the 
square before the palace gates, and turned down 
one of the streets leading to the bay. Could the 
reader have noticed his face, as the moonlight 
shone upon it now and then, as he made his way 
along the thoroughfare, in spite of the grim 
effects of gunpowder, and a somewhat dis- 
arranged costume, he would have recognized the 
dress and person of the student whom we have 
met once before within the grounds of the Col- 
onna palace, and beside the beautiful daughter of 
that proud house. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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CAPTAIN AND THE PIRATE. 
FROM AN OLD SAILOR’S LOG-BOOK. 





BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Quire a number of years ago, I shipped on 
board the Waldmear barque, bound to Calcutta, 
and from thence to Canton. She was a good 
craft enough, and had been a profitable one to 
her owners, though she was by no means a fast 
sailer. Her first point of excellence lay in her 
strength of endurance, she being what is techni- 
cally termed, “an excellent sea-boat.” Her 
captain for the present cruise was a new man, 
and a perfect stranger to all the crew. He own- 
ed the somewhat odd name of Buffe Stark. 

Captain Buffe Stark was a middle-aged man, 
and as powerful in his build as a lion. His 
shoulders were massive in their breadth and 
thickness, and his neck was so thick that it 
formed nearly a straight outline from the bottom 
of the ear to the outer bend of the shoulder. His 
countenance was indicative of the basest passions, 
though, in fact, there was much intelligence 
lurking about the deep lines of his dark features. 
He had written recommendations from several 
Mobile firms, and upon the strength of these he 
was placed in command of the barque, he hay- 
ing first, however, undergone an examination in 
seamanship and wavigation. Ship-masters were 
at that time scarce, and hence the owners felt 
pleased to think they had secured s0 efficient a 
captain. They did not have time to send on to 
Mobile to find if Buffe Stark’s recommendations 
were genuine, for, if they had, in all probability 
Stark’s chance would have been a slim one. 

The barque had a good crew of twenty-five 
men, all told, and I soon found that they all en- 
tertained pretty much the same opinion in re- 
gard to the captain. Even Isaac Wales, our 
first mate, shook his head with a dubious ex- 
pression, when Stark first came on board. 

The Waldmear had not been at sea a week 
before Captain Stark began to show himself as 
he really was. He beat the men without provo- 
cation, and seemed to desire to make himself as 
disagreeable as possible. We soon found that 
he had laid in a great quantity of liquor for his 
own use, and this was by no means calculated to 
make him kind or gentlemanly. He was never 
what could be gencrally termed drunk, but yet 
he was almost constantly under the influence of 
liquor. He proved himself to be a good seaman, 
and a fair navigator, though we were not long in 
discovering that Mr. Wales was far his superior 
in the latter respect. 

One dark night during the mid-watch, the 
captain came on deck and went to the wheel. 
The barque was then close-hauled upon the lar- 
board tack, though she had freedom enough to 
carry aslack bow 1:i.°. The first mate had the deck. 

“Mr. Wales,” said the captain, “call all 
hands to tack ship.” 

“ Why, sir,” returned the mate, much surprised 
at this order, ‘she lays her course now, and has 
nearly a point to spare.” 

“Call all hands, I say,” 
a savage tone. 

“ But, sir,” urged Wales, “ there’s no need.” 

“ Silence, sir. Clap a stopper on that jaw of 
yours, or I’ll level you. Call all hands and ’bout 
ship. Let the lazy whelps have something 
to do.” 

The mate stood where the light of the binna- 
cle shone upon his face, and I could sce that he 
was pale, and that his lips trembled. Yet he 
moved not to obey the orders he had received. 

“You wont, eh?” hissed Stark, interpreting 
the mate’s silence to suit himself. - “ Take that, 
then. ‘I'll sce who commands here.” 

As he spoke, he sprang upon the mate, and 
with one blow of his massive fist he knocked him 
down. His next movement was towards the 


exclaimed Stark, in 


forecastle companion-way, where he sang out for 
all hands to come on deck, and as soon as they 
were all up, he returned to the wheel, and hav- 
ing ordered his men to take their stations for 


| tacking ship, he went down to his cabin. When 


he returned, he had evidently drank again, and 
he bore in his hands a pair of heavy pistols. 

“ Now, men,” he shouted, in tones that plainly 
showed that his tongue was thick from the ef- 
fects of alcohol, “ 
want to sce how you can handle a ship in the 
dark. The first man among you who disobeys 
Mark that! Now—ready 


Iam going to exercise you. I 


dies upon the spot. 
about !"” 

Tue men knew with whom they had to deal, 
and they dared not disobey. They saw the 


Se sise ihe Fing of one Union. 





ne | demon captain standing in the light of the binna- 
remaining conspirator, who soon showed him- | 


cle lamp, and they felt: sure that he would shoot 
any one who showed signs of insubordination 
The mate still lay upon the deck insensible, but 
no one dared to go to his assistance. 


la 


“Jump to the braces,” he came’, in unmis 


takcable accents of terror. “ Let go the star- 


| board braces and round in, up with the hela 


| handsomely. 


The barque was put about, and then she was | 


put back again upon the larboard tack. By this 


time Mr. Wales had recovered and got upon his | T 


feet. Again the captain ordered the men to tack 
ship, and once more she was put back upon her 
original course. 

“There,” growled Stark, with a scowl of sat- 
isfaction, “ that is to pay you for grumbling yes- 
terday.” And then, without speaking to his 
mate, he turned and went below. 

Cautiously the men gathered about Mr. Wales, 
but he was too much agitated to pass any opin- 
ion upon what had oceurred. There was a large 
dark spot just below his right temple, where the 
iron fist had struck him, but he told the men that 
he was not hurt, and having told the off-watch 
that they might go below, he went to the hen- 
coop and sat down. 

This affair produced a deep sensation upon 
the crew, and more than one man whispered the 
thought of giving Stark a hoist over the side ; 
but, had this been generally agreed to, it would 
have been a hard plan to carry out, for the bru- 
tal captain always went armed, and he had his 
eyes open for danger. He knew the feelings 
which the crew entertained towards him, and 
this seemed to make him exult the more in his 
cruelty. He was, in short, one of those men 
very scldom met with, who seem to take a de- 
light in torturing their fellows. His nature was 
beastly, and his former life had evidently been 
of a stamp to develop the demon in him. 

Between the captain and the mate there pass- 
ed no more words, save such as were absolutely 
necessary in the pursuance of business, until af- 
ter the barque had entered the Indian Ocean. 
Between those two men there was a deep-seated 
animosity, and Heaven knows that on the mate’s 
side it was just. Stark knew that all the men 
sympathized with Wales, and he allowed no op- 
portunity to pass without inflicting annoyance 
upon the crew’s favorite officer. But things 
were soon to come to a climax. 

One bright morning when the barque was off 
St. Mary, the southern cape of Madagascar, Mr. 
Wales had command of the watch. Captain 
Stark came up from his cabin, and having stood 
by the wheel a few moments, he turned towards 
his mate. 

“Seems to me you’ve made poor logs this 
last three hours,’ he said, with an oath which 
we have no desire to transcribe. 

“The barque has made as good headway as 
usual,” returned Wales, in a tone made tremu- 
lous by the emotion that moved him. 

“You lie,” rejoined Stark, with another oath. 

“Tf you were a gentleman, sir, I would take 
some notice of your insults ; but I will not stoop 
to wrangle with a brute.” 

Mr. Wales spoke in a low, hushed tone, and 
his face was ashy pale. He was a slim, delicate 
man, or, at least, he appeared so when compar- 
ed with the giant captain; but his soul was 
stung now, and he looked the brute in the face. 

Never before had we seen the captain look so 
perfectly savage as he didthen. The blood even 
left his face, a phenomenon which no cireum- 
stance had ever produced before in our sight. 
He gazed for full a minute upon the mate, and 
then he turned and went down to his cabin. 
After he had gone, Mr. Wales stood with his 
arms folded across his breast and his eyes bent 
upon the deck. 

“ What do you think he means to do?” whis- 
pered Asa Rogers, the second mate. 

“T don’t know,” calmly returned Wales. “ He 
may do what he pleases, but I will stand his in- 
sults no longer.” 

“And, by the heavens above me, the crew 
will stand by you—every man of them,” uttered 
Rogers. ‘If he dares to lay a hand upon you, 
we will fasten to him.” 

The mate grasped Rogers’s hand, and as he 
looked around upon the crew, who had all mov- 
ed on to the quarter deck, we could see that he 
looked grateful. 

At this moment Captain Stark returned, and 
he bore in his hands a pair of heavy, polished, 
silver-mounted pistols. He approached the mate 
and extended the butt of one of the pistols. 

“Here, take it,” he said. The blood had 
returned to his face, and his nerves were steady. 

Instinctively Mr. Wales took the pistol, and 
as he did so, the captain drew a third from his 
pocket. 

“This,” he said, raising the silver-mounted 
pistol, “is for you. And this,” he added, hold- 
ing up the other and cocking it, “ is for the first 
man who dares to interfere. Now go forward, 
Mr. Wales—clear way to the cathead, sir—and 
I will give the word when to fire. Either you 
or I must die. No man shall call me a brute in 
the presence of my crew, and live. Go, sir— 
you have an equal chance with me.” 

Mr. Wales shuddered, when he saw the demon 
eye of Buffe Stark fixed upon him. He had a 
wife and children in New York, and I knew that 
he thought of them then. He was no hand at 
using the pistol, while he knew that Stark was 
“a dead shot.” 

We all saw that there was murder in the cap- 
tain’s soul. He was determined to kill the mate, 
but he feared to lay himself accusable of the 
crime of premeditated murder in the presence of 
the whole crew. In case the fearful duel took 
place, we knew that Wales was a dead man. 

“Come, sir, are you going, or are you too 
much of a coward?” cried Stark. 


Lay the yards square, and get up 
the stud'n’-s'ls on both sides.” 

Stark stood by the wheel while he gave these 
ornlers, and he showed the agony which he folt. 
The wind was from the northwest, and the brig- 


| antine was nearly dead to windward. The 





barque was soon flying off to the south’rd and 
east’rd, with the wind dead aft, and the brigun- 
tine had given chase. 

As I remarked at first, the barque was not a 
fast sailer, and it was soon evident that the brig- 
antine was rapidly gaining. Stark walked up 
and down the quartersleck with quick, nervous 
strides, and great drops of perspiration wero 
gathering upon his brow. The crew were lost in 
wonder at his behaviour. We had reason to 
suppose that our chaser was a pirate, but wo 
could not conceive how that brutal man could 
be so much moved by the circumstance. 

In less than an hour the brigantine fired one 
of her bow-chasers, and the ball struck the water 
under our larboard quarter, throwing the spray 
all over our deck. 

“We might as well heave-to,” said Mr. Me- 
Wayne, our supercargo, who had been sometime 
watching the pirate, for such we now knew hor 
to be.“ She may sink us if she pleases.”’ 

“Then let her sink us,” uttered Stark. 

“But Tam not so fond of being sunk,” per- 
sisted the supercargo. “If we heave to and let 
him come up he may show us some quarter. 
Of course we cannot run away from him.” 

“T will heave to, when I think necessary,” re- 
sumed the captain, in a tone which plainly indi- 
cated that he would bear no more. 

Another shot came from the brigantine, and 
this time it came crashing through the stern, 
tearing off part of the taffrail, and severely 
wounding one of the men at the wheel; but the 
captain noticed it not. He only looked aloft to 
see if everything was drawing, and then resum- 
ed his walk. 

“ Captain Stark,” said the supercargo, “ will 
you dowse the stud’n’-s'ls, and lay the barque to?” 

McWayne was a young man, but he was a 
bold, firm man, and the captain stopped. 

“T'll heave to on one condition,” he said, 
“and that is, that you will all fight like tigers.” 

“We will fight if there is need of it,” return- 
ed the supercargo. 

At this moment another shot came crashing 
along, and stove our larboard quarter-boat in, 
and in a few moments afterwards, Captain Stark 
passed the order for taking in the stud’n'-s'ls 
and heaving to. The order was quickly obeyed, 
and in ten minutes afterwards the brigantine 
came to under our lee quarter and threw her 
grapplings. 

The pirate’s deck was covered with men, and 
as they began to pour in over our rail, Captain 
Stark called on his men to repel them. But not 
a man moved to obey his order. The pirate 
chieftain was the first to board us, and as his eye 
rested upon Stark, he uttered a shout of triumph. 

“ By my soul’s salvation,” he cried, turning 
to his men, “ here's the traitor. At him!” 

Stark leaped back and fired his pistol, but one 
of the pirates who had at that instant gained the 
shattered taffrail, knocked the weapon up with 
his sword, and the ball did no damage. The 
battle was only between Stark and the pirates— 
not another man of the barque’s crew interfered. 
The gigantic captain fought with all his might, 
but numbers overcame him, and he was made a 
prisoner and bound, it seeming to have been a 
care on the part of the pirates not to kill him. 

“Who is captain, here?’ asked the bucca- 
necr leader, in good English, but with an accent 
that bespoke the Spaniard. 

“ He was the captain,” answered Mr. Wales, 
pointing to where the exhausted man lay bound. 

“And who is next in command ?” 

“Tam,” said the mate. 

“You don’t seem to exert yourselves much in 
defending your vessel ?”” 

“ Because it would be uscless. You are the 
most powerful.” 

“Do you know that man?” continued the 
pirate, pointing to Stark. 

“Only that he is a brutal, cowardly villain,” 
returned Wales. 

The buccaneer smiled, and then turned to- 
wards his men, who stood in a body upon the 
quarter deck. There was a consultation of a 
few moments, and then the chief turned once 
more to see our mate. 

“ We had intended to rob you,” he said, “and 
we mean to rob you as it is; but we will only 
rob you of your captain, for we would rather 
possess him at this moment, than all the wealth 
there is on this ocean. He was once a pirate 
with us—he was second in command of that brig- 
antinc—and for a sum of moncy paid him by an 
English agent at Calcutta, he betrayed us. He 
did it partly out of revenge because he could not 
be captain. But we escaped from the trap he 
laid. He wont escape so casily. You may think 
yourselves Incky to go scot free with your cargo, 
and get rid of a villain at the same time.” 

Mr. Wales made no answer, and the pirate 
turned to his men and ordered them to carry 
Stark on board the brigantine. In ten minutes 
afterwards the pirate was clear of us, and we 


| were standing on our course. 


“T must leave a message for my wife and | 


children, first,” said Wales. 


“Then hurry about it,” rejoined the captain, | 


with a look of fiendish exultation. 


before he could speak, one of the men who stood 
in the larboard gangway, reported that a sail had 
just hove in sight around the cape. She was a 
brigantine, and not more than five miles distant. 
Captain Stark hurried to the binnacle and got 


Ere long we saw a dark mass run up at the 
brigantine’s foreyard-arm, and there it hung 
dangling in the air. Mr. Wales took the glass 
and looked at it. 

“It is Buffe Stark,” he whispered. 
God, he will do no more wickedness.” 

Isane Wales was now captain of the barque, 
and a most execllent one he made. We went to 
Calcutta, and from thence to Canton, and when 


“ Thank 


| we returned to Diamond Point, we learned that 
Wales had just turned towards Rogers, but | 


his glass, and he gazed through it for some mo- | 


ments upon the brigantine. When he lowered 
the glass, he had turned pale, and his limbs quiv- 
ered like the leaves of the aspen. 








a piratical brigantine had just been captured by 
an English brig-of-war. It was the same craft 
that had overhauled us. Had we not reason to 
be thankfal that she boarded us before she was 
captured’? Mr. Wales had, at least, for after 
the pirate left us, we had examined the pistol 
which Buffe Stark had given his mate to fire— 
and it contained no ball! Surely, Isaac Wales 
ha.” reason to thank God that once, at least, he 
had fallen in with a pirate. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WATCHER, 


BY R. GRIFFIN STAPLES. 


Sat she as the sun, declining, 
Threw his rays athwart the floor: 
And the darkening shade of even 
Slow the earth descended o'er. 
Gentle winds with perfume laden, 
Fanned her brow, and sighed among 
Distant trees, the leaflets rustling— 
And awakening plaintive song. 


Sat she as the stars were twinkling, 
And the pale noon lent its ray; 
Near the ocean's surges rolling, 
Madly rolling on their way. 
Looking outward o'er the billows, 
Till she ‘spied the distant sail ; 
Then arising—God be praised, 
Echoed through the sileat vale. 


But a cloud has sinee arisen, 
And descends with awful power; 

Still she stands, and wildly gazeth 
Outward, in that fatal hour. 

Boom, the minute gun re-echoes, 
And a wail ascends on high; 

Lost! how dreadful! and she swooneth— 
Swoons upon the beach to die. 


But the clouds gave way, and brightness 
From the stars, which lit the skies, 
Slow descended o'er the ocean, 
On the spot where Mary lies. 
In the distance, wrecked and driven, 
By the surges rolling high ; 
Lay the once proud ship, now mastless, 
Where her crew in death's sleep lie. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
TROUBLES OF TRAVELLING. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 

Aust Arice had never been fifty miles from 
home in her life. She had a horror of railroads, 
steamboats, and in fine all quick modes of loco- 
motion, preferring the wide, old-fashioned chaise, 
drawn by the kindly disposed horse, which had 
been in the family for the last generation. An 
anticipated journey of any length was, therefore, 
considered quite an event in my aunt’s history. 
For several months, it had been a topic of much 
interest, whether she should visit a favorite niece 
who was married and settled in Boston. Num- 
berless invitations had been sent before, but 
they had always been declined on the unanswer- 
able plea of “family cares.” Now, however, 
we all averred ourselves competent to take care 
of each other; she had no other reasonable ex- 
cuse to offer, so preparations commenced in 
good earnest for the contemplated visit. 

“T have half mind to give up going,” she 
remarked, taking her seat near a trunk in which 
we (that is, Anna and myself,) were stowing 
away various articles of wearing apparel. 

“ And why ?” cried both, simultaneously. 

“It’s so far,” she responded, with a sigh. 

“ Only sixty miles,” said Anna, smiling at the 
seriousness with which the speaker had invested 
the subject. 

“Just no distance at all, comparatively,” I 
added. “ Think of going to Europe in six days, 
Aunt Alice.” 

“But something always happens when I go 
any where,” continued the latter. ‘“ The har- 
ness breaks, the horse gets frightened, the reins 
come apart, or we run over somebody, or —” 

But Anna interrupted Aunt Alice, and assured 
her that the harnesses which were in vogue at 
the present day were exceedingly durable, the 
iron horse as steady and docile as an old clock, 
and never ran over any who did not place 
themselves exactly in his way. 

“ Put in some nice linen bandages, girls, for 
there’s no telling what may happen; it’s best 
to go prepared for any catastrophe. And while 
you are about it, just put in my camphor bottle, 
some cotton wool, a piece of salve, and a stick- 
ing plaster ; such things are always convenient 
in time of need.” 

Anna and I both laughed, but did as we were 
bidden. 

“Don’t laugh, my dears; it is too serious a 
subject,” was the gentle reprimand. “ Just think 
of that shocking affair at Norwalk, where the 
draw-bridge ran into the engine and smashed it 
all to pieces !” 

In due time all necessary preparations were 
completed, and Aunt Alice, with a carpet bag, 
bandbox, and umbrella, were deposited in the 
aforesaid chaise, to be conveyed to the depot, 
some eight miles distant. It was an era in her 
life, and she comforted herself accordingly, 
charging us with much earnestness to try and 
fill her place satisfactorily, not to retire unless 
every door was securely fastened, and to be sure 
and count the chickens every night. 

On reaching the depot she was greatly dis- 
tressed to find that her spectacles—that very nec- 
essary appendage to the comfort of elderly 
ladies—had been left behind. What should be 
done? It was uscless to think of going on 
without them, and cight miles was no trifling 
distance to retrace. Her calculations were all 
thwarted ; she would be obliged to wait until 
another train, and consequently there would be 
no one waiting her arrival in the city. She had 
half a mind to go back and postpone her journey 
to an indefinite period, but the thought of the 
merciless jesting she would encounter, at length 
determined her to despatch a lad back for the 
forgotten visual helps ; which done, she resigned 
herself with all the philosophy she could sum- 
mon, to the tedious task of waiting his return. 

Our traveller had no friends in the neighbor- 
hood, no book to while away the time, and the 
hours passed but slowly. It certainly was an 
ominous beginning, and she more than once 
wished herself safe at home again. 

Aunt Alice was not an habitual borrower of 
trouble, but it must be confessed that when the 
lad returned with the spectacles, and she forth- 
with seated herself in the cars an half hour be- 
fore the time of starting, for fear of being left, 
she did not feel at all easy in her mind. She 
was fearful of being carried beyond the place of 
her destination, until a fellow-passenger kindly 
informed her that Boston was the terminus of 
e route, and that no anxicty need be felt. 
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Nothing occurred worthy of note until the 
conductor came around for the tickets, and 
paused before our traveller. Aunt Alice plunged 
her hand into the bottom of her carpet bag, 
where she had consigned her passport, and 

passed it, enclosed in a small piece of paper, to 

the official. With a slight smile at her carcefal- 
ness he opened the parcel, and to the surprise 
and amusement of the passengers, exposed to 
view a large spread plaster, for the benefit of the 
injuries which the owner expected to experience. 

The conductor tried vainly to control his 
risibles, ladies and gentlemen laughed without 
restraint, while our worthy relative was greatly 
mortified at her unconscious mistake. When 
she had regained her equanimity a little, the 
announcement was made, that the cars would 
stop five minutes at a certain place. Feeling 
quite faint and thirsty, she thought it a fine op- 
portunity to refresh herself with a cup of tea; 
so placing the bandbox, umbrella and carpet 
bag snugly in the corner of a seat, she stepped 
lightly into arefreshment room. Quictly sipping 
her tea, and forgetting the quick passage of 
time, Aunt Alice was terrified at hearing a bell 
ring, <1 the significant words, “all aboard,” 
shouted in a distinct vaice. Knocking over a 
chair, and breaking the tea-cup in her hasty and 
unceremonious exit, she reached the platform, 
crying loudly : 

“O, I’m left! I’m left!” 

“No time allowed for cooling tea, ma’am,” 
said the brakeman, roughly, as he helped the 
pale and terrified traveller into the already 
moving cars. 

“ What an escape that was !’’ she soliloquized, 
after recovering*her breath a little. “‘There’s 
no more politeness here than among a lot of 
heathen, and a woman aint treated with any 
more consideration than a brute. I never saw 
the like of it before! I wonder what'll happen to 
me next!” 

We will inform the reader. A few moments 
after the inciden‘ transpired, which we have nar- 
rated, a tall, fine looking, elegantly dressed gen- 
tleman entered the car, and there beinga scarcity 
of seats, begged leave, in very courtcous lan- 
guage, to occupy part of our heroine’s. She 
obligingly consented, and found him a very agree- 
able companion. 
ently graced the most polished cirelcs of socicty, 
travelled much, and well stored his mind with 
incidents calculated to amuse and interest. 
Aunt Alice became absorbed in the witty ance- 
dotes which he related, and by degrees entirely 
forgot her anxiety relative to ‘“smash-ups, 
breakages, collisions,” ete. She was fascinated 
by his eloquent descriptions of foreign scenery, 
and the characteristics of august personages 
whose acquaintance he had had the honor to 
make, He was so assiduous in striving to make 
the time pass pleasantly, and his conversation 
displayed so little egotism and self-conccit, that 
she felt no disposition to withhold her name and 
address, when he so modestly and politely asked 
for that information. 

“It would be very gratifying to continue an 
acquaintance which had commenced so pleasant- 
ly,” he added, registering her address upon a 
piece of paper. His listener nodded a smiling 
assent to this remark, and, after some further 
observations on his part, very gracefully took 
leave of his fair travelling companion. 

While the latter was reflecting upon the 
courtly address of the stranger and the dignified 
elegance which invested every word he uttered, 
she was aroused by a lad’s informing her that 
her journey had nearly terminated. Aunt Alice 
breathed a sigh of gratitude that she was in 
sound condition, bodily, and possessing herself 
of the appurtenances we have previously named, 
stepped among the crowd that was issuing from 
the cars. Everybody looked to the safety of 
number one; the bandbox received a serious 
pressure, while the blue cotton umbrella came 
very near being instrumental in procuring the 
downfall of a sour looking elderly gentleman, who 
muttered something about obliging women, with 
“bags, babies and bandboxes,” to keep in the 
background, 

But our traveller clung tightly to her property, 
despite sour looks and unceremonious punches, 
and with considerable effort succeeded in acquir- 
ing a firm footing upon the platform. 

“Hack, ma’am—coach, ma’am—carriage, 
ma’am !” shouted three drivers of as many dif- 
ferent conveyances, one taking forcible posses- 
sion of the carpet bag, a sccond sccuring the 
bandbox, and the third the umbrella. 

The din and confusion incident to car arrivals, 
the stentorian veice of the baggage-master cry- 
ing the checks, the running hither and thither, the 
engine puffing like an asthmatical old gentle- 
man, friends meeting and embracing, children 
crying, dogs barking, almost distracted her. 
Commands and entreaties were alike useless, 
that her property be returned, and she had noth- 
ing to do but follow the Jchus. 

“This way, ma’am! Best horses in the city !” 
shouted number one, winking slyly to a brother 
whip who stood near him. 

“ He’s an impostor, ma’am !” retorted number 
two, flourishing the unhappy bandbox over his 
rival’s head. ‘‘ He don’t know how to drive any 
more than a blind man; and to prove it I'll 
just say that he upset a coach full of passengers 
last week and nearly killed them all! Come 
with me, old lady, if you don’t want to be 
served the same way.” 

“Don’t believe him! He’s got a pair of 
horses that wouldn’t mind breaking your neck 
at the first corner! I wouldn ’t advise you to 


nificantly, at the same time gently pushing our 
heroine in the direction of his carriage. His 
passive passenger allowed herself to be assisted 
into the vehicle, simply because she had no 
power or courage to resist. She trembled sadly, 
and for some time was too much agitated to 
speak. 

These scenes which are familiar to every trav- 
eller, were new to her, and, as we have seen, this 
ignorance had been taken advantage of to an 
uncommon degree. Aunt Alice, however, was 
more frightened than hurt; she began to fvel 
comparatively safe when, her trank, which for a 





wonder had survived the violent treatment it 


He was aman who had appar- | 


trust him, ma’am!’’ added number three, sig- | 


had experienced, was fastened to the rack, and 
the other appendages placed beside her. 
Troubles never come singly, for upon trying 
to recollect the number of the street to which 
she wished to be carried, she found that in the 


which, at the best was not very good; but the 
driver thought there would be no difficulty, as 
she remembered the name. 

Accordingly they started, and after number- 
less turnings and setting down of passengers, 


Aunt Alice to alight. 

“T should have known it by Hannah’s descrip- 
tion,” she said, taking a long breath. She paid 
her quarter, and the trunk, bandbox, ete., were 
deposited in the entry, when the hackman drove 
off with a grand flourish of his whip. 

Upon inquiry, our traveller ascertained that 
Mr. and Mrs. Tarleton were both absent, but 
the latter was expected momentarily. 

“I’m Mrs. Briggs—her aunt—so it don’t 
matter much ; I can make myself at home, I'll 
warrant you. I suppose Hannah had given up 
seeing me to-day,” remarked the visitor, quietly 
following the domestic into the parlor. Having 
thrown off her bonnet and shawl, Aunt Alice 
proceeded to make good her word of “ making 
herself at home.” She examined the prospect 
from the windows, admired the carpet, lounged 
on a sofa, scrutinized the books on the tables, 
made herself acquainted with the bijoutery upon 
the what-not, and had just completed a general 
survey of the apartment, when the door opened 
and Mr. Tarleton entered. 

Now as Aunt Alice had never scen her nicce’s 
husband, it followed that she was unacquainted 
with him; making it necessary that she should 
introduce herself, in order to bring about a right 
understanding, and this she lost no time in 
doing. 

The gentleman welcomed her cordially, order- 
ed refreshments, and the two were making good 
speed towards a better acquaintance, when a 
lady suddenly appeared. Aunt Alice rubbed 
her eyes, and put on her spectacles, while the 
new comcr bowed politely, but showed no other 
sign of recognition. 

“You do not seem to remember my wife,” 
said Mr. Tarleton, looking from one to the other 
with considerable surprise. “Julia, my dear, 
this lady is your aunt—Mrs. Briggs.” 

“1 do not recollect the name,” replicd Mrs. 
Tarleton. “ Really, I think there must be some 
mistake.” 

“Y’ m sure there must be,” returned our trav- 
eller, manifesting a degree of disappointment 
and mortification not easily described. “ Isn’t 
your name Alfred Tarleton!’ she added, turn- 
ing towards the gentleman who remained a 
silent spectator of the scene. 

“Tarleton, but not Alfred,” he smilingly 
rejoined. 

“Here’s another pretty scrape!” she ex- 
claimed, holding up her hands. 

The lady and gentleman exchanged significant 
glances. The fact was, Aunt Alice had unwit- 
tingly committed another blunder, and “ made 
herself at home ” at the wrong house. 

The mystery was soon explaincd. She was 
informed that another Mr. Tarleton resided in 
the same street, several numbers above, and was 
probably the person of whom she was in search. 
Her host, for the time being, made himself 
uscful in the transfer of her baggage, and at 
length she had the remarkable good fortune to 
reach the place of her destination, where she 
related her extraordinary adventures with pa- 
thetic volubility, dwelling particularly upon the 
one green spot in her journey produced by the 
interesting stranger already mentioned. 

“T brought you the locket with my picture, 
Hannah,” remarked the aunt, complacently. 
“Why, what can have become of it!’ she ex- 
claimed, feeling about in her pocket. 

“Perhaps you’ve lost it,” suggested Hannah. 

“Impossible, I put it eafely at the bottom of 
my pocket. But I wonder what this is,” she 
added, taking therefrom a picce of paper on 
which was written the following words : 





“Dear Mapam,—I return the picture, and 
beg leave to state that I prefer modern to the 
antique style of beauty. Be carcful to entertain 
strangers, for thereby some have patronized 
angels unawares. Viatores.” 


The picture referred to was enclosed in this 
expressive note, and was no other than the true 
impress of Aunt Alice’s features. 

This was the unkindest cut of all. Not only 
had the locket been stolen, but her picture had 
been returned by her elegant and fascinating ac- 
quaintance with cool impertinence. 

Mrs. Briggs was astonished, and declared 
with proper emphasis, “ that there was no know- 
ing who to trust now-a-days.” She pondered 
this subject deeply, and resolved to distrust 
everybody in future ; a decision which her kind 
heart never permitted her fully to carry ont. 


din and bustle it had escaped her memory, 


they reached a h@ge in the street indicated, | 
; as | 
bearing the pro cription upon a door-plate. | 


“ Here we — Jehu, ringing the bell | 
furiously, letting the steps, and assisting | 





She declared with solemn earnestness, that trav- 
elling was the most dangerous and “ worrisome ” 
thing that could be undertaken, and for her part 
she should never attempt another journey daur- 
ing her natural life. 

On her return home, her umbrella was stolen, 
and her trunk left at the wrong station; which 
confirmed her in her previous determination. 

The truth is, that Aunt Alice was somewhat 
behind the age in regard to the usages of the | 
day. She did not use her eyes, ears, and reason 
enough, and expected others to perform for her | 
what she should have done herself. She an- | 
ticipated being conveyed from place to place | 
without any effort of her own; and was not 
aware that it needed particular care or anxiety in 
regard to results, thinking the responsibility 
rested solely upon railroad corporations, conduc- | 
tors and hackmen. 
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Those authors, into whose hands nature has 
placed a magic wan 1, with which they no sooner 
touch us than we forget the unhappiness in life, 
than the darkness leaves our soul, and we are 
reconciled to existence, should be placed among 
the benefactors of the baman race.—Djiderot. i 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS. 
BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 

“Never put off till to-morrow what ought to 
be done to-day,” is an old and trite maxim, but a 
very valuable one, nevertheless. Few persons 
are fully alive to the importance of observing it. 
Could they be made thoroughly aware of the 
inconvenicnces and embarrassments attending its 
neglect, the case might be different. 

Charles Newton was a man of amiable disposi 
tion and good habits. He was blessed witha 
pleasant home, a cheerful wife, and three prom- 
ising children. His business was a lucrative 
one, and he was to all appearance surrounded 
by everything which could contribute to his hap- 
As an offset to all this he was troubled 
with one scrious defect—that of putting things 


piness. 


off—of which no one was better aware than him- 
self. Every day he felt its inconvenience, yet 
every day saw him as far as ever from a per- 
manent cure. 
Mrs. Newton, who was a sensible woman, 
He regularly 
minutes after- 


often reminded him of this fault. 
promised amendment, but five 
wards the promise was forgotten. 

“ Charles,” said his wife one morning as he 
rose from the breakfast table, preparatory to 
going to his place of business, “ the flour-barrel 
is almost out, I wish you would call at Hamlin’s 
on your way to the store, and order another.” 

“ Very well,” said her husband, as he took 
his hat, “I'll think of it.” 

“Do not fail, for I doubt whether there will be 
enough to make the biscuit for supper.” 

“Never fear. I'll tell Hamlin to send it up 
in season.” 

Her husband, who did not return home to 
dinner, for he transacted busin ss in the city, 
while the family lived just in the suburbs, chanced 
to meet some fiiends whose conversation oc- 
cupicd him so much that he never thought of his 
promise till he had passed the store. “ Never 
mind,” said he to himself, “ to-morrow wiil do 
just as well. There is some kft at home, and 
that will do for one meal.”’ 

Meanwhile Mrs. White, who lived next docr 
to Mrs. Newton, called in to borrow a little flour. 

“ T have but little,” said Mrs. Newton ; “ how- 
ever, you may take that, as my husband has 
ordered a barrel sent home, and I shall receive it 
before I need to use it.” 

The afternoon wore slowly away, but still no 
signs of the flour. Mrs. N. was at length forced 
to conclude that her husband had neglected to 
order it, and, at the very last moment, was 
obliged to sent to the bakery for some. 

When the table was spread for the evening 
meal, Mr. Newton looked about him in surprise, 
and inquired, “ where are the biscuit ?” 

- “ There are none,” said his wife; “ you sent 
no flour, so of course I was unable to make any.” 

“ But I thought you had some flour left.” 

“So I did—a little, but as I requested you 
particularly to order a barrel, I felt safe in 
lending it to Mrs. White who called to borrow 
some this morning.” 

This was a sample of the manner in which 
Mr. Newton was daily putting things off. He 
always saw his error when it was too late. 

“T wish, Mr. Newton,” said his wife, on an- 
other occasion, “that you would have our front 
fence repaired. You know how carcfully I have 
trained the flowers in the two front beds. I am 
afraid unless the fence is attended to at once that 
Mr. White’s cattle will find their way in, and do 
serious damage.” 

“T'll call on Plane, the carpenter, this very 
morning, and ask him to call and remedy it,” 
was the reply. 

“Pray do so,” said his wife; “I shall not 
feel easy till it is done.” 

On getting out into the street, Mr. Newton 
consulted his watch. ‘ Five minutes past cight ! 
Later than I thought for. On the whole, I be- 
lieve I wont stop to sce Plane this morning, 
it will delay me, and one day will make no 
difference. 

There was his mistake. One day oftentimes 
makes all the difference in the world. 

When he returned home in the evening, he 
found, to his dismay, that the front yard had been 
entered by four-footed intruders, and the flower- 
beds to which his wife had devoted so much time 
were entirely destroyed. 

“I suppose you saw how entirely my flowers 
were ruined. I can’t forgive Plane, the carpen- 
ter, for not coming at the time he was ordered. 
It would have saved all this.” 

“Mr. Plane is not to blame,” said her hus- 
band, in a crest-fallen tone; “the fact is, I 
supposed one day would make no difference, 
and put off secing him till to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Newton made no answer to this, but her 
silence was more expressive than words. 

Some days after this occurrence, Mr. Newton 
was requested by Deacon Lamson, a neighbor, 
to drop a letter in the Boston post-office for 
him. 








“Ttis addressed to my son,” he explained, 


“to acquaint him of his mother’s dangerous 
illness. Iam anxious that he should get it as 


soon as possible, or it may be too late. The 
mail has already closed in our office, or I would 
not trouble you to take charge of it.” 

Of course Mr. Newton was perfectly willing to 
take charge of the letter. 

It was ten o'clock when he arrived in the city. 
The mail did not close till half past two. 

“There is plenty of time,” he thought, “no 


| need to mail it at once.” 


Business was very brisk that morning. Crowds 
of customers poured in upon him, so that when 
he went to dinner at two o’clock, he had entirely 


was brought to mind by a question put to him by 
his neighbor at the table. 

“Do you recollect the hour the mail closes ?”’ 

“ At half past two, and, good heavens! I had 
a letter to mail, I trust it may not be too late.” 

He looked at his watch. It wanted but two 
minutes of the time. He ran rather than walked 
to the office, and inquired of the clerk if dhe 
letter was in season for the rail. 

“No sir; the mail is just made up!” 
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He deposited the letter, hoping that the d lay 
might not entail any serious inconvenience. He 
resolved not to mention it, as it could do no 
good and might occasion anxicty 

“You did not forget to mail my letter’ 
asked Deacon Lamson anxiously, as he met him 


on his return home. 


“No, I mailed it,” was the brief reply. 
“Lam glad of it,” said the deacon, witha 


sigh of relief, “ my wife is worse than she was 


this morning, and T should be sorry to have her 
Bat if he 
receives the letter, as he undoubtedly will, since 


dice without secing George once more. 


it was mailed in season, I trust he will be here 
in time.” 

Mr. Newton felt very uncomfortable. 
before had his besetting sin threatened so serious 


Never 


an issue. 

Two days afterwards Mrs. Lamson died, and 
three hours afterwards her son arrived, just too 
It was not 
known that this was solely owing to Mr. Newton's 
troublesome habit, but he could not help feeling 
that this was the case. 

It might have been supposed that such an 
event would have produced a reformation, but 
the chains of habit are too firmly anited to be 
easily broken. 

At length his wife’s fancy suggested an ex- 
p:dient, which she resolved to put into practice. 
The course of the story will unfold what it was. 

“ Mary,” said Mr. Newton one morning, “ I 


late to receive her parting bh ssing. 


wish you would have supper early to-night, 
as I am desirous of attending the lecture by 
Professor D.”’ 

“T will have it ready, never fear!’ was the 
prompt reply. 

On his return in the evening, he found to his 
surprise that the table was not set, and apparent- 
ly no preparations had becn made for tea. 

“Why, Mary,”” he excluimed impatiently as 
his wife entered the 
ready ? 


room, “why is not tea 
I requested particularly that you would 
have it earlicr than usual, as I wished to attend 
the lecture at the Town Hall. 
half an hour.” 

“Tam very sorry,” said his wife, apparently 
mortified. “ ‘The fact is, L forgot all about it. 
But I'll get it ready immediately.” 

“No, L can’t wait, I'll take a piece of bread 
and butter, or cake, if you have any at hand, and 
then I must be off.” 

Mr. Newton, despite his habit of procrasti- 
nation, was a stickler upon one point. He would 
never willingly enter church late. This pecu- 
liarity of her husband’s Mrs. Newton resolved 
to take advantage of to promote her present 
purpose. 


It commences in 


When the last bell was ringing for church 
on the succeeding Sabbath morning, Mr. New- 
ton descended to the breakfast room, expecting 
to find his wife in readiness to join him. To h's 
surprise he found her arrayed in her morning 
dress, sitting on the sofa, very composedly read- 
ing a book. 

This was so much at variance with her usual 
practice that he started back in amazement, ex- 
claiming: ‘“ Why, Mary, have you forgotten 
that it is Sunday? Don’t you intend to go to 
chnrch this morning ?”” 

“ To church ? Why, it isn’t time for church,” 
said she, looking up in affected surprise. 

“ Certainly it is. Don’t you hear the bell 
ringing ?” 

“Why, so itis. I got so much interested in 
reading this volume that I thought I would 
defer preparing for church. I had no idea it was 
so late. But if you will wait a few minutes, I 
will be ready.” 

She hurricd up to her chamber, and in the 
course of fifteen or twenty minutes made her 
appearance, fully dressed. 

Meanwhile her husband had been pasing up 
and down the breakfast-room ina fever of im- 
patience, and anon glancing at his watch to 
mark the rapid flight of time. 

“T thought you would never be ready,” was 
his ungenerous address, as his wife entered the 
room. “I declare it’s too bad, we shall be full 
twenty minutes late.” 

Mr. Newton was quite right, they were twenty 
minutes late. He was beginning to feel the in- 
convenience to which we may subject others by 
indulging a single habit. 

“Tam to attend a public dinner, next Thurs- 
day,” he announced to his wife, perhaps a week 
afterwards ; “I wish you would have my white 
vest washed that I may wear it.” 

“Twill think of it,” was his wife’s answer. 

Wednesday night arrived. 

“ Have you had my vest washed as I direct- 
ed?” he inquired. 

“T quite forgot it, or rather, as I thought it 
would answer as well to-day, I put it off till then ; 
unluckily it escaped my mind this morning.” 

“T declare ! that is too provoking,” exclaimed 
Mr. Newton. “ That comes of putting off. It’s 
always best to do a thing at the proper time, and 
then you are sure of it.” 

“Do you always practise upon this rule 7” 
inquired his wife with a meaning smile. “If I 
were 80 disposed I might recall a thousand in- 
convenicnees to others by your habit of pro- 
crastination. E.very time I look out of the win- 
dow, Iam reminded of the destrustion of my 
flower-beds, because you neglected to have the 
fence repaired. But Ido not mean to upbraid 


you. I only wish to show you, by imitating 





your example for a while, how much trouble 
and inconvenicnce may arise from it. As to the 
vest, I will take care that it shall be ready for 
you to-morrow.” 

“I believe you are right, Mary,” said her 


| husband thong! tfully, “and 1 will make a bar- 


gain with you; since you have followed the bad 


‘ uot . | example which I have set, if you will set one of 
orgotten the letter entrusted to his charge. It | an opposite character, I will take you for my 


| model.” 


Mr. Newton lived up to his agreement. He 
found, that though difficult, it is not impossible to 
break from the dominion of a besetting halit 
So fally sensible is he of the advantages of his 
present course, that he has inscribed in large 
letters at one end of his store, the time-honored 


| maxim with which we commenced our sketch 


“Never FUT OFF TILL TO-MORROW WHAT 
OUGHT TO BE DONE TODarY.” 
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the mind the palmy days of the drama in Bos- 
ton, when, in the old Federal Street Theatre, 
she “won golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple.” Itis now a little more than forty years 
since she made her debut at this house, and 
where she at once became a universal favorite by 
reason of her excellence as an actress, and her 
beauty of person. 

Subsequently, we remember her as one of the 


are longer lived than males. 


4 


The measles are quite prevalent in Boston. 
Many children have died. 

Tn Buffalo, prime hay is selling at from $10 to 
$12 per ton. Oats 38 to 40 cents per bushel. 
Senator Rusk is said to be in Austin, Texas, 
attending to a Pacific Railroad project. 

Three boys were drowned while skating at 


Amsterdam, New York State, the other day. 
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“The River,” verses by Dr. Gsokus W. Bunear. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


This number contains, first, a fine allegorical picture of 
Winter, by Devereux. 


A literal engraving of a Turkish Coffee House. 


of guano on the Chincha Islands, Pera, is only 
8,600,000: aud that, at the present rate of ex 
portation, it will be exhausted, i. ec. so much of 
itas would pay freicht, in eight or nine years 

A mainin Athens county, lately went to his 
house with his f.therindaw—both being intext 
cated. His wife requested him to hold her babe 
while she provided supper, the child becoming 
fretfal these two men, its father and grandfather, 


chopped its head off with an axe 
| 


A serious ‘riot occurred on the evening of the 
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GROWTH OF OUR CITY. 


ceded, and few stars visited the house who ex- 
celled her, or who commanded more admiration. 
Those were the palmy days of the drama here ; 
we remember her in casts with Murdock, Cres- 
wick, Barry, Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, each and all actors of distinguished merit, 
and forming a company that has never since been 
equalled in Boston. 

It is well known that for the last ten or twelve 
years Mrs. Barrett has not lived with the gentle- 
man whose name she bears; their only child, a 
daughter, remaining with the father, has appear- 
ed upon the stage in most of our cities. During 
her eventful life Mrs. Barrett has seen many 
reverses, and her path has been strewn with 
thorns rather than roses ; still, above and through 
the clouds that have so often settled about her, 
the star of her genius has shone resplendent ! 

Her remurkable personal attractions were spar- 
ed to her to the last, in conjunction with a grace 
and ease of manner which we have never seen 





The most elegant “turn-on 
is said to be that of General Ca 
Nearly every paper we open contains accounts 
of persons being drowned while skating. 

The population of California has increased 
during the last ten months, 21,000. 

Envy is fixed only on merit, and like a sore 
eye is offended with anything that is bright. 
Baltimore is infested by a well organized band 
of burglars, the papers say. 

Three hundred thousand shawls have been 
made at the Bay State Mills, during the year. 
The New Orleans papers are rejoicing just now, 
over green peas. 

The bank circulation of Canada is estimated 
at twenty millions of dollars. 

The Bateman children have gone to New Or- 
leans to fulfil an engagement. 

Eighty negroes, en route for Liberia, have er- 
rived at Savannah, mostly from Tennessee. 
Twenty-seven acres of ground are to be pur- 


shington, 


Also, as a timely picture at this perio l, a view is given 
of the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus. 

The great feriure of thie number, however, is the ex- 
tended picture, covering two pages, and representing the 
flags of all nations. 

A whole page is also devoted in thi« number of the Pie- 
torial to an idumined version of the Lord's ray er 

Four plates of fashion appropriate to the season 


*,* The Prcrortat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 
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The struggle continues in Asia. 

Cholera, it is now stated, has made its appear- 
ance in the city of Cork. 

The Spanish Cortes are suspended in  conse- 
quence of a defeat in the Ministry. 

The strikes in the manufacturing districts of 
England still continue. 

Emperor Nicholas of Russia has just com- 
pleted the twenty-eighth year of his reign. 
Under the influence of large arrivals from 
America, breadstuffs are lower in Liverpool. 


Other persons, including several females, who 
joined the affray, were seriously injured 

The Boston correspondent ot the N.Y. Tri- 
bune siys that a“ Home,” similar to that estal- 
lished by Mr. Pease in New York, is to be 
created in Ann Street, in this city, attached to 
which is to be a Penny Savings’ Bank.” 
During the late gale, the spire of the first 
Datch Reformed Church, ia Kingston, N. Y. 
was blown down, crushing in the roof of the 
church. The spire was 218 feet in’ height, and 
had been built about a year, No one was hurt. 
It is suid that Colt (the pistol man) manufac- 
tures about four hundred revolvers a day. He 
has a factory at Hartford, which employs five 
hundred hands; another in London with three 
hundred hands, of whom fifty are Yankees. 
In Baltimore, $1741 have been contributed by 
the citizens for the reliet of the poor. The 
money Was originally iutended for the relief of 
the New Orleans sufferers ; but it was not needed 
for that purpose. 
Mr. Brookins Campbell, a Representative in 
Congress from ‘Tennessee, died at Washington, 
on Sunday week. ‘The deceased was an officer 
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we have more than any other city in the Union), 
are thronged with incoming and outgoing pas- 
sengers, and above all, our shores are crowded 
with th shipping, and s almost 
innumerable. Altogether, the present moment 
presents a picture of prosperity and opulence, as 
it regards the Tri-mountain city, probably never 
before equalled ; a fact, from which every one, 
who is “native, and to the manor born,”’ will de- 
rive peculiar satisfaction. 

In olden time, Boston was connected with 
Roxbury by a narrow strip of land, known as 
the “ Neck,” forming a road or street which led 
from the city proper into the country, so narrow, 
that the base of the fences which bordered it on 
either side, were washed by the tide waters of 
Massachusetts Bay. What a contrast is now 
presented to the eye of the observer who follows 
this same street, (Washington Street,) out of the 
city. The narrow neck of land has grown to 
more than a mile in width; broad squares and 
parks have sprung up upon this reclaimed soil, 
and made land ; thousands of houses and hun- 
dreds of strects have been built and laid out 
there, and room has thus been made for the com- 
fortable habitations which shall hold twenty to 
thirty thousand inhabitants in addition to the 
present population. 

In the business sections of the town, lofty 
granite blocks of stores, and store-houses, have 
taken the place of dilapidated wooden buildings 
of two or three stories in height ; wharves have 
been extended into deep water; commercial 
streets have been widened and improved ; local- 
ities, notorious as the resort of poor, degraded, 
and poverty-stricken people, have been purged 
of their filth, and the inhabitants compelled to 
take better premises in other parts of the town, 
and their old haunts cleared and built upon, for 
business parposes. In short, the neighborhoods 
of Ann and Broad Streets, heretofore danger- 
ous, filthy, and neglected, are beginning to vie 
with the best business portions of the city in 
cleanliness and commercial activity. All this is 
significant, and tells its own story, and is a source 
of unlimited gratification to the philanthropist, 
as well as the more mercenary observer. 

And now let us not fail to remark upon the 
providential blessings which the city enjoys to 
such an eminent degree. No spot, provably 
upon the face of this continent is more healthy ; 
no city is better governed by mild, but efficient 
laws ; no population more orderly and _intelli- 
gent; no section more favored by literary and 
scholastic advantages, deserving the name it 
bears, of the Athens of America. Surely we 
have reason for self-gratulations, and for a large 
degree of thankfulness for the blessings we enjoy. 








Our New Form.—lIt is very asreeable to us 
to learn, from all quarters that the new form 
and style of our paper, “ Tue Frac or our 
Union,” has delighted and satisfied our hosts of 
friends. Our subscription list has been increas- 
ed several thousands, and the subscribers realize 
the increased beauty of the paper, and the ad- 
vantage to them in using the clear and distinct 
fount of brevier type we have adopted, as it ena- 
bles us to give nearly twice as much reading 
matter as was contaiued in the old form of the 
paper. 





A Monument oF Griass.—A column con- 
sisting entirely of glass placed on a pedestal of 
Carrara marble, and surmounted by a statue of 
Peace, six feet high, by the celebrated sculptor, 
Rauch, is about to be erected in the garden of 
the Peace at Potsdam. The shaft will be orna- 
mented with spiral lines of blue and white. 





Dear Mvctes.—A meeting of adu't deaf 


mutes was held in New York, a night or two ago, 
for the purpose of conferring together for the 
erection of a church for their especial accommo- 
dation. Alout fifty persons were in attendance. 





+o > 
Avyotuer Campnexe Deatu.—At Hartford, 


Jane Dugeon, aged ten, was very badly if not 
fatally burnt by her dress taking fire from a bura- 


ing fluid lamp, which exploded. 





in operation in Egypt. 


Procress !—Fifty miles of railroad are now 


wretchedness, in the expression of her face, and 
the tones of her sweetly musical voice, which 
—** fell as soft as snow on the sea, 
To melt in the heart as instantly.” 
Mrs. Barrett was decidedly the best actress 
that Boston has produced. She must have been 
about fifty-five years of age at her death, and yet 
she would play Pauline or Julia, so as to embody 
every idea of youth and beauty that so intimately 
pertain to these characters. ‘The stage and the 
drama have lost a shining star. 





RATHER FRENCHY. 
It is a fact, not a joke, that dogs are cooked 
and served up in Paris as hares and rabbits. 
“ The day before yesterday,” says Galignani’s 
Messenger, “ some police agents in plain clothes, 
being in an eating-house at Montrouge, heard 
two men at a table say one to the other, ‘is he 
dead?” ‘Yes; but not without some trouble ; 
he struggled hard, and I was afraid of being sur- 
prised.’ ‘The other must be killed, or we shall 
be betrayed.’ The officers thinking that a mur- 
der had been committed, took the men into 
custody, and in order to remove from themselves 
the serious suspicions which their conversation 
had excited, they confessed that they betonged 
to a gang which occupied themselves in stealing 
dogs, which they killed and sold at the low 
eating-housckeepers outside the barriers to make 
up for any deficiency they might have in the 
supply of hares and rabbits. Several of the ac- 
complices of these men have been taken into 
custody.” 





Turxisn Cuaractertstics.—The Turk will 
not sell to a Christian till a fellow Turk is serv- 
ed, but he does not cheat. If you attempt to 
bargain with him, he has not two prices, and 
will not sell at all. If you tell him to keep the 
change, in purchasing an article, he flings it con- 
temptuously towards you; he wants his due, no 
more. In the Old Constantinople, a sailor or 
servant may market among the Turks without 
speaking a word of the language, and never be 
cheated to the value of a para. 





Queer Costume.—A lady has appeared in 
Philadelphia wearing an immense old fashioned 
leghorn bonnet trimmed with bright plaid  rib- 
bons, and ornamented with three long white 
ostrich feathers, and a white lace veil. A broad 
striped blue calico dress, sadly at variance with 
the lace and feathers, and a three-caped circular 
cloak completed her costume. 





Santa Anna.—lIt is stated that great discon- 
tent with Santa Anna’s government prevails 
among the intelligent portion of the Mexican 
people. Conspiracies and plots abound, though 
notices of them are suppressed in the papers, 
which Santa Anna has gagged with an efficacy 
only second to that of Louis Napoleon. 





A Turtrty Prace.—Rockland, the principal 
lime town in Maine, is about to make application 
to the legislature to make it a city. Its citizens 
will also petition for a new bank, and the direc- 
tors of two of its present banks will ask for 
leave to increase their capital stocks. 





Deatu or Rev. T. F. Norris.—We regret 
to announce the death of Thomas F. Norris, so 
long editor and proprietor of the Boston Olive 
Branch. He dicd in Somerville a few days since, 
of dropsy. Mr. Norris was an industrious, lib- 
eral minded, and good man. 





A xnew Covert Hovse.—The grand jury for 
the December term of the United States District 
Court, have presented the want of a new court 
house in this city, for the courts of the United 
States, and advise that Congress supply it. 








ENGLAND AND CANADA, 

One of the significant movements of the time 
towards the principle of real freedom and nation- 
al progress, such as we take pleasure in chroni- 
cling, has lately occurred between the English 
government and her colonists im Canada. It 
appears by official announcement that the troops 
of her majesty are to be withdrawn from Canada 
with the exception of the Canada Rifles and a 
corps of the Royal Artillery, and that these will 
be distributed between Kingston and Quebec, and 
will, after some appointed date, be paid and 
victualled at the colonial expense. The Cana- 
dian government, at the same time, isto have 
the gift of commissions therein. The announce- 
ment seems to have been received with reason- 
able indifference, although the absence of some 
of their best customers may be a loss to sundry 
shopkeepers and contractors, at stations hitherto 
garrisoned. The colonists generally will fix 
in this movement a renewed assurance, 
Great Britain desires that their se!f-government 
should be real ; and unless we mach misjudge, it 
will ere long be entirelyindependent, like our- 
selves, of the mother country. 
The fact is, England finds it no joke to sup- 
port so many soldiers in Canada; no joke to 
annually pay out of the treasury such heavy 
sums for carrying on her show of power and 
control in Canada; and, with a good deal of wis- 
dom, has resolved to retrench these extraordinary 
expenses. Besides this, it looks as though she 
might yet require all of her regiments of troops 
to operate with in Europe, for the late agitation 
will not be confined alone in its influence to the 
East. The Emperor of Russia has openly ex- 
pressed his dislike and dissatisfaction with 
England, and if France interferes, as it is not 
impossible yet that she may do, then the war in 
Europe must certainly become general. Be all 
this as it may, we are gratified that our Canadian 
neighbors have taken another step towards the 
goal of liberty and national independence. 





American Wine.—The editor of the Albany 
Journal has been into the wine cellar of Mr. 
Longworth at Cincinnati, where he found 150,000 
bottles, several hundred boxes, and 200,000 
gallons of unbottled wine. His champagne 
and still wines find a ready sale, the former at 
$12 per dozen. During the last summer, in 
consequence of the unskilfulness of a man in 
charge of one of his cellars, Mr. L. lost 40,000 
bottles of champagne. The business, however, 
has, after many years, become very lucrative. 





Natvurat Corumn.~—A column of coal five 
feet in diameter and twenty-nine feet in height 
has been sent tothe Crystal Palace. It was dug 
from the Baltimore Company's mine,in the Wyo- 
ming valley, Pa. Its height (29 feet) represents 
the thickness of the vein from which it was tak- 
en. The mass is of course, at present, in differ- 
ent blocks, which will be cemented on its arrival 
at its place of destination. 





PunxisuHMent FoR A Tirreat.—John Riley 
has been sent to the State Prison for two years 
and a half, for sending a letter, threatening to de- 
stroy the property of the Utica and Schenectady 
Railroad Company. The letter was written by 
Riley’s son, a boy of 16 years, under compul- 
sion, his father not being able to write. 





InTeMPERANCE.—S. Chipman, Esq., who vis- 
ited every Penitentiary, Jail and Work-house in 
the State of New York, in search of facts, says 


persons committed on criminal charges are 
intemperate.” 








Too Bap!—The Medical Examiner states 
that a great deal of the wiuter butter in market 
is made of hog’s lard colored with yellow ochre. 
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A. Mestayer, are playing in San Francisco. 








tage there is in having money. 


Personat.—Mr. Charles Thorne, lady and 
family, Mrs. Pelby, Miss Julia Pelby, and Mr. 


A Fact.—The use of money is all the advan- 


New Orveans Trape.—The New Orleans 
Bulletin says that the exports of raw cotton from | his reasons for preferring to wear stockings with 


general war on account of Russian aggressions. 
The Melbourne Argus says—‘“‘In this, the 
richest colony in the world, the males outnum- 
ber the females to the enormous extent of about 
57,000.” 

The Turks and Russians are still fighting, 
sometimes the advantage is on one side, some- 
times on the other. There has been one tre- 
mendous naval engagement. 

By a recent investigation the fact has been 
brought to light that there are full sifty thousand 
Mormons in Great Britain, and that this number 
is being augmented daily. 

The French government has appointed a cir- 
cuit physician for each ward of Paris. His duty 
is to attend upon gach sick persons as cannot 
pay for medical advice, and are unwilling or un- 
able to go to the hospital. 

The European and Turkish artillery officers 
have just completed the fortifications of the 
Ottoman coast of the Black Sea. It is now 
guarded by 250 heavy guns, well placed to com- 
mand the sea and forbid the approach of ships 


of war. 
—- ro 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





Friendship is given us by nature, not to favor 
vice, but to aid virtue.— Cicero. 

I have a bad opinion of the lion prince, I 
know that he is wicked.— Joubert. 

Harsh counsels have no effect ; they are like 
hammers which are always repulsed by the 
anvil.—Helvetius. 

It is not enough to have reason ; it is spoilt, it 
is dishonored, by sustaining a brusque and 
haughty manner.—Fenelon. 

Not to be able to bear poverty is a shameful 
thing, but not to know how to chase it away by 
work is a more shameful thing yet.—Pericles. 
The most agreeable recompense which we can 
receive for things which we have done, is to see 
them known, to have them applauded with 
praises which honor you.—Molicre. 

Are you angry?) Look at the child who has 
erred, he suspects no trouble, he dreams of no 
harm; you will borrow something of that in- 
noceuce, you will feel appeased.— Chateaubriand. 

What is grief? It is an obscure labyrinth 
into which God feads man, that he may be ex- 
perienced in life, that he may remember his fau'ts 
and abjure them, that he may appreciate the 
calm which virtue gives.—Leopold Scheffer. 

From whence comes it that a cripp!e in body 
does not irritate us, and that a crippied mind 
enrages us! It is because a crippie sees that 
we go right, and a distorted ind suys that it is 
we who go astray. But for that we shou!d have 
more pity and less rage.—Pascal. 

The most provoking of all auditors are the 
literal class; those who have a natural incapa- 
city for taking a joke, look solemn at the an- 
nouncement of a diring speculation, and remain 
entrenched in the fortress of national propriety, 
while the speaker is revelling in the world of 
fancy. —H. T. Tuckerman. 


Joker's Budget. 


How fast can a rope-walk ? 

Thief’s motto.—Heaven helps those who help 
themselves. 

The man who attempted to look into the fu- 
ture had the door slimmed in his face. 

The man who swallowed a whetstone to 
sharpen his appetite, has since catcen himself up. 

How melancholy the moon must feel when it 
has enjoyed the fullness of prosperity and got re- 
duced to its last quarter. 

A young man found, the other day, by actual 
measurement, that he couldn't contain himself. 
What became of the overplus we did not learn. 

An organ in Williamsburg was not played tho 





ten yeurs. 

There was a fire at Amsterdam, N. Y., on the 
25th ult., which destroyed property to the amount 
of $12,000, and Mrs. Neff broke her arm in 
jumping from a window. 

It is proposed to annex to Alabama a portion 
of the territory of Florida, about one hundred 
and sixty miles long, and fifty or sixty miles 
wide, lying upon the Gulf of Mexico. 

Col. John L. Goldsmid, a distinguished citizen 
of Watertown, N. Y., died recently, aged 67 
years. For many years Col. Goldsmid was an 
uctive officer in the British army. 

A great many passports have been applied for 
at the department of State by Hangariims and 
others going to Constantinople, in the expecta- 
tion of military employment. 

The Maryland State Agricultural Society 
talk of establishing an Agricultural School and 
Experimental Farm, under the auspices of the 
Society. 

At Burlington, Vt., on Wednesday week, A. 
T. French, a stage proprietor, committed suicide 
by hanging himself in the barn of the American 
Hotel. Cause not known. 

In Worcester, on Thursday, the 22d nlt., a 
boy aged 11 years, son of Mr. George Rafferty, 
was drowned while skating or sliding upon a 
pond near the Red Mills. 

Jobn Brown, conductor on the Nashna and 
Lowell Railroad freight train, was killed on the 
26th ult., by the bridge at Tyngsboro’. 

Advices from Paris, state that another plot 
against the life of the Emperor had been discov- 
ered, and alarge number of arrests were made. 

An infant child of Mr. Walton of Haverhill, 
N. H., was burnt to death a few days since, in 
consequence of the breaking of a fluid limp. 

Archbishop Hughes is about to sail for Cuba, 
where, in consequence of somewhat impaired 
health, he designs spending part of the winter. 

Mr. Alva Chapin butchered a small pig in 
Thompsonville, on Monday, December 19th, 
only fourteen months old, that weighed 588 Ibs. 

A woman, long afflicted with consumption, 
died in the cars of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
recently. 

The $30,000 prize in the Havana lottery has 
been drawn in New Orleans. 

Miss Amanda Carter has been convicted of 
forgery in Jefferson county, Ky. 

The total amount of wheat shipped from 
Quebce, this year, is 198,521 bushels. 





. 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Horace Car- 
penter to Miss Julia A. Maxfield. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joweph G. Cole to Miss Emuna 
Mclao lt. 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Albert P. Perkins to Miss Caro- 
line M. B. Richardson. 

By Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. John L. Stone to Miss Ellen 
M. Cobb. 

By Rev. Mr. Lothrop, Mr. Lewis E. Allen to Mice Susan 
Boyden. 

By Rev. A. B. Fuller, Mr. Charles B. Leavitt to Miss 
Emma Stearns. 

By Rev. 8. B. Craft, Mr. David Huth to Mise Fanny 
Thornton. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Alexander Blaikie, Mr. James 
Curry to Miss Mary Mills. 

In Roxbury, by Kev. Dr. Putnain, Mr. George L. An- 
drews to Mixx Sara B. Pick 

In Cambridge, by Rev. 0. A. Skinner, Mr. Daniel F. 
Learned to Miss Enna Newman 

In Winthrop, by Rev. Mr. Staples, Mr. Lorenzo Tewke- 
bury to Miss Almira Floyd 

In Newbury port, by Rev. Mr. Richardson, Mr. William 
P. Dow to Miss Emily Bartlett 

In South Weymouth, by Kev. J. P. Terry, Mr. Quincy 
Tirre!i to Miss Belinda Shaw 

In Lawrence, by Kev. A. & Train, Mr. George Ames to 
Miss Addie Stevens 

In Slew, by Kev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. Francis Gold- 
thwait to Mise Amelia K. Allen. 

In Beverly, by Kev. J. Abbott, Mr. Benjamin IH. Need- 
ham to Miss Hannah H. Sands 

In North Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Allen A. 
Berry to Miss A. M. Clement “4 








other Sunday on account of having a new stop 
—which was put on by the sheriff. 

Friendship is like a cobbler’s tie, that joins 
two soles in unity; but love is like the cobbler'« 
awl, that pierces through the sole and all. 

In Australia barbers cut hair “so tight bes 
hind” that you can't close your mouth. The 
style was borrowed from a chestnut burr, and is 


that in his opinion “ more than five-sixths of the | eminently popular with prize fighters. 


Two very wealthy men have recently left 
$100,000 to religious and charitable purposes. 
We wish some millionaire would mistake us for 
a home missionary or foreign Bible society. 

A former mayor of Baltimore thus explained 


that port direct to Russia alone, has increased | holes, to having them darned: ‘a hole,” said 


the last year. 








taverns in Philadelphia city and county. 





Licutixe vp.—Saratoga was lighted with 


over one hundred and fifty per cent. within | he, “may be the accident of a day, and will pass 


upon. the best gentleman, but a darn is premedi- 
tated poverty.” 
The best blunder we have heard of for a long 


Larce Numper.—There are 1965 licensed | time was committed very recently in Richmond, 


by a negro servant, who had been sent by his 
mistress to borrow the last Blackwood from a 
neighbor. He delivered bis message as follows - 
“ Missia’s compliments, and says, will you please 





gas for the first time, a few days since. 





send her the July number of the Hack bomb ad 


Deaths, 


In this city, Mre. Sarah Foster Denton, 69: Mre. Re- 
becca G. Maxwell, 33; Miss Rath Bonner, 83; Mre. Marga- 
ret Miller, formerly of Halifax, N. 8; Mr. James Bowdoin 
Allen, 29. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Simeon Seavey. tA 
; At Somerville, Rev. Thomas ¥. Norris, 61 
} At Chelsea, Mre. Hannah HK. Williams, 25 
| At Salem, Miss Catharine McDonald, 16, 
| ‘At Beverly, Mrs. Rose Larcom, 9 
| ‘At West oxford, Miss Lucy ¥. Kimball, 26. 
| At Gloucester, Mre. Clara Barrett, Zi 
| 
| 
| 





At Millbury. Mr. Kiward Ward. 24 
At New Bedford, Mre. Cynthia A. Snell. 40; Bilas Tomp- 
kins, MD, 
At Hampton, Mre Hennah 0. Lane, 45 
At Nantucket, Mr Huldah Whippey, 78; Mre Hannah 
Hussey, 75 
| At Paxton, James Day, Raq. 7h 
| At Oxford, Mre. Haidah Larned, 
At Amberrt, Mr. Moves Ta; jor, % 
At Otis, Mrs. Rachel Palmer, ®. 
At Montague, Mise Lacy K. Gunn, 14 
At Hatfield. Mrs. Mary White. 4 
At Worthing Mr . B. 
| At Westerly, RT, Miss Ann T Pearce, 3 
| At Worrester. Mr. John B. Bond, 65. 
| At Portland, Miss Elizabeth J. Waterhouse, 4; Mr 
William A. Quincy, 4 
| At New York, Mr. George P. Sullings, som of the late 
| . Maw 
j 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STORMS AND STARS. 


BY T. D. WILKINS. 
When the winter days are drear, 
And e’en time seems flying slow, 
And the hills and valleys wear 
Their white covering of snow, 
When the meadow and the stream, 
Wheresoe’er our footsteps tread, 
In a voice of sadness seem, 
Telling us the year is dead. 


Then when winter's storms are loud, 
And the blasts sweep wildly by, 
Brightest constellations crowd 
The arena of the sky. 
Seated in her silver chair, 
Caasiopea shines afar ; 
While in peerless beauty fair, 
Shines the guiling polar star. 


And above the phins of snow, 
Shines Aurora’s beams so bright, 
Making all the heavens glow 
With their rays of golden light. 
And then in the farthest skies, 
Shapes of wondrous mien appear, 
As before the view they rise, 
Gorgeous seeming halls they rear. 


Then when o'er the waters dark, 
Blown by “ night winds piping free,” 
Speeds the sailor's toseing bark 
Swiftly o’er a wintry sea; 
Their bright beams still shine ahead, 
On the ocean’s briny foam ; 
Tiil his storm-tossed ship is led 
Safely to his welcome home. 


Thus ‘tis when our hearts are drear, 
When our once bright hopes have fied, 
Like the beauties of the year, 
All their early freshness dead ; 
Then, though cold the earth may be, 
When we lift our vision higher, 
Realms of shining light we see, 
And the heaven of rest scems nigher. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


WILLIAM AND MARY: 
—oRr— 
THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 


BY NATHAN AMES. 

“O, mum, I do belave he'll break me heart 
next, I do, mum; fur sure, do you sce here, 
mum, where he gist broke me head, the night,” 
said Peggy O’Rook, presenting herself before 
her mistress, with a bloody gash in her forehead. 
“Yes, mum, I raally think he’ll be the death 
of me, and break me heart next.” 

Mrs. Wilson, however much she pitied Peggy 
on account of her truly pitiable plight, could 
not refrain from smiling at the apprehension 
which she had so sincerely expressed, that Pat- 
rick O’Rook might finally strike her hard enough 
to break her heart. 

“But, Peggy,” said Mrs. Wilson, “if your 
husband treats you so, why will you live with 
him? Why don’t you leave him?” 

“Lave him!” repeated Peggy. “Sure, and 
didn’t I lave the brute? Do yees think I would 
sleep wid him, and him swearin’ and cursin’ and 
strikin’ and kickin’ me all the blessed night long, 
wid his boots on ? 
was, indade I did, and slept alone in the attic all 
night wid the rats. I'd sooner sleep wid an ele- 
phunt nor a drunken baste of a man.” 

“Then, Peggy,” replied her mistress, “why 
will you live with him at all? Leave him for 


“ But do yees think would he lave me mum ?” 
responded Peggy. “No, indade, not he. He 
follid me all the way from the old country to 
marry me,—and didn’t I send the money fur 
him to come wid,—and do yees think would he 
lave me now, and lave me a widder too, like 
yoursilf? No, troth. I know Patrick too well 
fur that—he’d niver do the like o’ that.” 

“ He loves you, then?” 

“Indade, mum, he does—only fur liquor; 
whin he becs in liquor, he don’t know a-most 
what he do love.” 

“And do you love him too, Peggy ?” 

“Love him?” answered Peggy. “ Indade, 
mum, Ido. Sure, and is n’t he the handsomest 
and finest man at all, at all, only fur drink ?” 

“But does he often beat you, Peggy ?” asked 
her mistress. “I thought he was a sober, hon- 
est fellow, when I hired you, but I must turn him 
off, I fear.” 

“O no, mum, he hardly niver bates me much, 
only sometimes of a Saturday, or a Sunday 
night, he gist scalps me a bit for the fun of it. 
Sure he doesn’t mane nothing at all by it; and, 
indade, mum, he was the handiest man upon a 
farm in old Ireland. Sure, mum, ye’ll niver 
think of sinding Patrick off fur the like of this— 
a wee bit of a love-pat gist. Have yces a bit of 
plaster, or Russia Salve, or anything I’ll put on 
me head, if ye plase ?” 

“Certainly, Peggy,” smiled Mrs. Wilson; 
“you'll find enough of it in the medicine box in 
the cupboard. But, Peggy, what will you do, if 
he should ever really break your heart as you 
said a few minutes ago, you feared he would 
next ?” 

“Raally mum, I don’t know what I will pit 
on,mum. Did yees iver see a woman wid a 
broken heart ?”’ < 

“Ah, Peggy,” sighed her mistress, “a broken 
heart is a dreadful thing. Many a one has died 
of it.” 

“Indade, mym, and I’ve heard them say so. 
Sure 'tis a greddel worse nor a broken head, 
any way. But will ye plaze, mum, to pit the 
plaster on fur me ?” said Peggy, taking down the 
box from the cupboard. Mrs. Wilson quickly 
dressed the wound, and added : 

* Now, Peggy, just go out and send in Patrick 
here. I think I must dismiss him.” 

“O, no, plase mum, don’t, don’t dismiss him, 
at all?” answered Peggy, earnestly. “ Don’t 
mum, sure he'll niver do the like again—and he 
the best man upon the farm in all Ireland.” 

“But he abuses you.” 

“Och, niver mention it—sure he'll niver do 
the like again—and, indade, he’d break my heart, 
sure, if yees tarn him off fur me,—only for me 
elling storics on him. Gist you talk to him a 


I left him the baste that he | 
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bit, and he'll always be good—poor Patrick, 
plase, mum, don’t turn him off. Will I go for 
him ?” 

“Yes, Peggy, go,” replicd her mistress, and 
Peggy left the room. 

“Ah, Peggy,” sighed Mrs. Wilson to herself, 
“you have your troubles, but as yet they have 
not preyed upon your very soul. Patrick breaks 
your head at times, ’tis true,—but still he loves 
you—still is with you, and by after deeds of so- 
ber kindness strives to make atonement for his 
former deeds of drunken passién. Thrice happy 
Peggy, you know not what it is to have a brok- 
en heart. Heaven grant you never may. But 
I—ah me.” 

Here Patrick, a tall, well-built and handsome 
son of the Emerald Isle, not far from thirty years 
of age—came in, his hat in one hand, and a let- 
ter in the other. 

“A letter, mum,” said he, “from Californy.” 

“From California ?” 

“Yes, mum, if you plase, I think it is—but 
Peggy was saying you'd be after seeing me 
directly.” 

“Give me the letter, and come in again in 
half an hour. I have some serious things to say 
to you.” 

Patrick bowed and left the room, as Mrs. 
Wilson threw herself upon the sofa, and began 
to rcad the letter. 


_ 


Thus engaged, we leave her for a little while 
to tell you who she is and who she was. 

Six years ago, Miss Mary Darling was the 
belle of one of the most delightful villages of 
New England, and the only daughter of its 
wealthiest, most honored and respected citizen. 
Beautiful, however, as Mary was in person, she 
was no less beautiful in all those virtues, graces, 
and accomplishments of mind, which adorn the 
female character, rendering even plainness love- 
ly, and beauty most enchanting. Modest, un- 
assuming, gentle and affectionate, she was a 
thing whose beauty “ is a joy forever,” and chal- 


lenged alike the admiration and the love of all - 


who came within the magic circle of her 
presence. 

She was scarcely eighteen, when her brother, 
then a student at the Cambridge Law School, 
introduced to her his cl te, the hand ; 
talented and witty William Wilson; and so 
quickly were they both enamored of each other’s 
charms, that before a week had-passed, and at 
the close of William’s stay, which, from one day 
ashe had first intended, was how myste- 
riously prolonged to six—they were already 
plighted lovers. 

One year, perhaps the happiest year they ever 
saw, a year of blissful wooing, and of all but 
heavenly hopes—at length had passed since their 
betrothment, and had ushered in the joyful day 
that was to make the fair and lovely Mary and 
the noble William, one. Young Wilson had al- 
ready been admitted to the bar, and opened an 
office in the city, where, after the customary 
bridal tour, they were to settle down, for better 
or for worse, as man and wife. William was not 
wholly dependent for support upon the income 
of his profession, nor would Mary leave her fa- 
ther’s house without a marriage portion com- 
mensurate with his fortune and affection. 

The nuptial feast at length was over, and the 
hour of their departure had arrived. 

“ Take her, take her, William,” said the fond 
and doting father, while his eyes were dim with 
tears, “take her, and use her well. For nine- 
teen years her sunny soul has filled my heart and 
home with love and joy—my noble girl—and it 
will be your fault—think not that I mistrust you, 
for I know you love her now—'twill be your 
fault, if she prove not as constant and as true a 
source of love and joy to you as she has always 
been to us. Farewell, my childzen; strive in 
all things to increase cach other's happiness, and 
thus ensure your own. Be virtuous and be hap- 
py. Heaven bless you—and farewell. Remem- 
ber, William, you must use her well.” 

“T will, I will,” replied the noble youth, and 
as the fair young bride leaned trustingly upon 
his arm, her love-full, hope-full eyes upturned to 
his as if to read in them the everlasting record 
of the vow that had so tenderly escaped his lips, 
he kissed away the pearly drops that glistencd 
on her lovely cheek, and said again, “I will— 
1’ use her well.” 

And William was sincere, and Mary trusted 
him, and they were happy—happy in the happy 
present and the prospect of a happy future. Yes, 
he meant to “use her well.” He loved her— 
loved her better than himself, and would have 
given his very life that moment, had occasion 
called, in her defence. But O, the heart—“ it is 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wick- 
ed; who can know it?” It is full of many dark 
recesses, and who shall say that he is not al- 
ready harboring there some little growing vice 
or passion that, one day, may bite like a serpent 
and sting like an adder? William Wilson little 
thought when first he learned to love a game of 
cards, or joined his gay companions in the bil- 
liard room, that he was nurturing in his breast a 
monster passion, destined by-and-by to be his 
crucl master and implacable tyrant. He little 
thought when first he learned to love the ruby 
wine, that he was rearing a plaything in his 
house, @ crocodile that would ere long requite 
his foolish hospitality, by turning its cruel jaws 
upon himself, his loving wife, and helpless little 
ones. 

He did not sce all this, or he had stopt in 
his career before it was too late. Hae did not 
think the day he made that solemn vow and 
sealed it with a kiss, “I will—I’ll use her well” 
—he did not think there was even then a little 
demon in his heart, who chuckled at his solemn 
vow, and named it mockery. But such there 
was, and William daily feasted it and fondled it ; 
and daily did it grow. He had already learned 
to love the wine cup and the gaming table. 

I need not paint his downward conrse. Who 
has not scen, and mourned to sec its parallel ? 


“ The gates of death are open night and day; 
Sinooth the descent, and easy is the way.”’ 








And Mary soon perceived she had a rival. 


midnight lamp for his return. And when at 
| length he came, she did not chide him save by 
acts of kindness and endearing words. And he 
would then reproach himself and secretly resolve 
| no more to pain that patient, loving and forgiv- 
ing soul that only clung the closer to him, as the 
gales of passion blew him farther from the 
shore. 
| But he was now no more the noble, self-com- 
|} manding William that he was two years ago. 
Like Samson, he would then have slain the lion 
in his path, and listened to Delilah’s syren voice 
unmoved. Then he could, but would not ; now 
he would, t uld not. Too confident too 
long, he dal th temptation. Too long he 
gazed upont! nt’seye in sport ; the charm, 
the irresistibl rm, had now begun. His 
strength was gone. His appetite and passion 
had at last acquired the mastery. 

About this time a little innocent was born. It 
seemed an angel sent from Heaven to lure him 
back to virtue and to happiness. He loved the 
little Angeline, but alas, an angel of a different 
nature drew him down with greater force to vice 
and misery. He saw that Mary had another 
object now to love, and his neglect of her was 
even greater than before. His office and the 
court, in which he had no cases, had far less at- 
tractions for him, than the bar-room and the club- 
house. He was, in fine, a gambler—gambling 
his profession, practice and support. 

At length a railroad was completed from the 
city through the village where Mary’s parents 
still resided ; and good old Mr. Darling, in hopes 
of alluring his son-in-law from his nocturnal em- 
ployments, had built a handsome cottage near 
his own, and together, with some twenty acres 
of surrounding land, had given it to his daugh- 
ter as her property and home. 

This, however, only served to make the mat- 
ter worse. His midnight revels he would not 
give up; the cars would not await his hours,— 
and thus stricken Mary was deprived of even the 
mournful privilege of sitting up to see him home. 
He was ten miles away, and would not, could 
not, come. Days together, would he now be ab- 
sent from his cottage home. The love and in- 
nocence that ever waited his reception there, had 
now become unpleasant to his guilty soul. Ser- 
mons and reproaches he could bear; but Mary’s 
ever loving looks, and words, and deeds (albeit 
he knew her very heart was breaking with his 
cruelty), and Angeline’s prattle—these he could 
not bear; his conscience smote him, and he 
turned away. ' 

At length, another little innocent was born. 
Six days had it beheld the light—a mother’s 
smile, but not a father’s. Some sharp reproof 
from Mr. Darling had offended William, and he 
resolved to punish him by cruelly neglecting her 
he had once sworn to use so well. 

Saturday night at last brought William home. 
With bloated face, and bloodshot eyes, and noisy 
tongue, and staggering feet, he entered. 

“Where’s that boy—bring out, I say, that 
boy of mine—let’s see the boy,” he thundered, 
reeling toward the room where Mary lay. Old 
Mr. Darling happened to be present with his 
daughter, and hearing ‘the noise, came out to 
meet the drunken husbapd. 

“—sh,” he uttered, gently pushing William 
back, “ don’t enter now, for Mary is asleep.” 

“Who says I don’t go in to see my boy,” re- 
torted William, thrusting the old man aside. “I 
take it, a man’s a master of his own house for all 
anybody else—stand back, I say, old gent, 
or—” 

“But Mary is asleep.” 

“Stand back, I say! Go home, old man, go 
home, go home, go home!’ exclaimed the rav- 
ing son-in-law. 

Mary, startled by the noise, awoke and shrick- 
ed in terror, while at the same time the infant, 
who was in the nurse’s érms, beganto cry. Mr. 
Darling saw resistance ‘was in vain, and stood 
aside. The demon husband entered, scized his 
boy, and staggering with him in his arms, began 
to leave the room. 

“O William, William,” shriecked his wife, 
and springing after him with all the supernatural 
strength a mother’s fears could give, she seized 
her husband’s arm. That sudden grasp to save 
her child, had caused alas, the drunken, clumsy 
arms that held it to relax their hold—the infant 
fell. Its little head had struck on the floor. It 
gave one cry and ceased ¢o breathe. 

O, William, William, you have killed my 
child—your child!” exclaimed the frantic moth- 
er, grasping up the lifeless body. 

“ Fiend, devil,” cried old Mr. Darling. 
have murdered, murdered it!’ 

“Monster, monster, leave mce—lcave me, 
and forever. My child, my child—my darling 
little child—dead, dead! ©, dead, my child, 
my child,”—the mother raved, and fell exhaust- 
ed on the floor. 

William shuddered, and in speechless agony 
gazed on the scene before him. 

“Incarnate fiend,” cries the old man, “ you 
have murdered, murdered it. Fly, then, fly, be- 
fore the law, which has no mercy, seizes on you. 
For my daughter’s sake I would not have you 
hung! Fly, devil, fly!” 

“O, God, O God, what have I done?” ex- 
claims the agonizing father, sobered by the 
shock. ‘ What have I done? O, worse than 
devil that I am. My wife, my child. 0, ’tis 

just upon me—it is just.” 

“Fly, then, while there is time,” continued 
Mr. Darling. ‘I would have mercy on you— 
fly. She bids you fly—forever!” 

William groaned, bowed down and kissed his 
senseless wife, and left the house, but whither, 
no one knew. 


“You 





For many weeks the stricken mother lay upon 
the very verge of dissolution—now buried in ob- 
livious stupor, now a raving maniac. Few dared 
to hope she might survive the shock But 


first, was like a dream to her—a dark and tron- 
bled dream, which she began to tell to those 
around her. 

“Why, what—what makes you weep?” she 
asked, for those who heard could not refrain 





Often, often, did she watch alone beside the 


from tears. “And is it notadream? O God, 


finally the fever and delirium left. The past, at | 


| preserve my reason. Ah, now it all comes back 
lto me. William, I cursed him from me; and 
my child,—my child is in the grave, and I shall 
follow ad 

“But you will take me with you, mama, wont 
you ?” asked the little Angeline, climbing up the 
bed on which her mother lay, and throwing her 
“You wont leave 


} 


little arms around her neck. 
little Angee all alone, dear mama ?” 

“No, darling, no,” replied the mother. 
be praised, I still have something left to live for. 
No, my little Angee, mama will not leave you. 
William not been Leard from?) O, and I whose 
rashness made him do it. I cursed him from me 
in my frenzy, and he left in anger.” 

“He kissed you, Mary, as he left,” replied 
her father; “he kissed you as you lay upon the 
floor—he kissed the child.” 

“Tt is enough. I never chided him before ; 
it is enough, he did not leave in anger. And 
did he kiss me and the child?” 

“He did. Believe me, Mary, William loves 
you still.” 

“And J, alas, I cursed him. 
mine—the fault was mine.”” 

“ The fault,” replied her father, “ was neither 
yours nor his; it was an accident. God's will 
It matters not what led to it—it was 


O, the fault was 


be done. 
an accident ; no one intended wrong. 

* But shall I never see him more ?” 

“T trust you may. He loves you still; and 
he who loves so pure a thing, cannot be wholly 
vile. William, I trust and pray, may yet come 
back a penitent, a better man. God grant it 
may be so. It is well with the child, and may 
be well with us.” 

Thus did the old man pour the oil of consola- 
tion into her wounded heart. And Mary, daily 
cheered by words like these, and by the thought 
that William loved her still, under the best of 
care, was finally restored to comfortable health. 
It was her father’s wish to take her and the little 
Angeline home to live with him. 

“You are,” he said, “and shall be, while I 
live, as welcome home as when you were a child. 
Your presence and the little Angee’s too, will 
ever be as pleasant to me there as yours, dear 
Mary, was upon that day I wept to see you leave 
with him who proved so most unworthy of you. 
Come, forget that such a—’” 

“Father, father,” interrupted Mary, “can I 
forget the father of my child, the husband of my 
soul—my own, my William? No, no. You 
say yourself he loves me still, and may return. 
Yes, yes, I feel, if I am faithful, William will 
return. No, father, leave me yet awhile to wait 
for him in this our cottage home—the home 
your bounty has provided. Wait at least, until 
we hear from him.” 

The father yielded. 

“Two long, long years had Mary and the 
little Angeline now resided in the cottage, but 
no word, no news, had yet arrived from him, the 
outcast husband and the father. Was he yet 
alive or dead ?” 

“Tf he is still alive and loves me,” would the 
poor, heart-broken woman sigh at times ; for she 
had now begun to feel that sickening of the heart 
which springs from hope deferred ; “why will 
he leave me thus to pine in this uncertainty— 
this longing, lingering uncertainty—this worse 
than death? But, then, I drove him from 
my sight forever. O the fault was mine! He 
loved, he would caress his child, I dashed it 
from him with a curse.” 

Thus would the more than widow yield, at 
times, to thoughts of bitter anguish and despair. 
The little Angeline, the lovely, beautiful, light- 
hearted, happy little Angeline, alone had power 
to call her back to reconcile her to her cruel fate. 
But O, as if to fill her cup of sorrow till it over- 
flowed, at length, even little Angeline was taken 
from her, and deposited beside her infant brother 
in the grave. At this last shock the mother’s 
heart was crushed, the fountain of her tears 
dried up. 

“God’s will be done,” she calmly said. 
“There is but one more earthly tic to break— 
the hope of sceing him—and I shall go where 
they, my lovely little ones, are gone—and be 
at rest.” 





Such was the history of Mrs. Wilson up to 
the moment when she took the California letter 
from the hand of Patrick O’Rook. 

Patrick, and Peggy, his wife, had been hired 
during the illness of Angeline, the one to do the 
farming, gardening and such other work as 
might be called for, and the other to assist about 
the house. But Mary, in her loneliness, had 
resolved to leave the cottage for her father’s 
home. Patrick was to be dismissed, and she 
had summoned him before her for the purpose of 
informing him of her intentions, when the unex- 
pected letter came to hand. 

The letter was extremely brief—but volumes 
to the poor, heart-broken Mary. 


** San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 20, 1841. 

“Dear Sister,—lI arrivid in California at 
my point of destination yesterday, and hasten, 
by the first express, to inform you of one inci- 
dent, at least, which cannot fail to interest. While 
our boat was drawing near the landing-place, I 
noticed in the crowd that always throng the 
wharf on such occasions, one, and only one, fa- 
miliar face—and that, dear sister, or my senses 
much deccived me, was none other than the face 
of William. I bowed, and waved my hat to 
him, but received no mark of recognition in re- 


among the crowd. 
no vision. 


I can assure you that it was 
William is still alive, and I shall do 


send you word. 
dear sister, most affectionately, 
Tuomas Darurnc.” 





“Still alive!” exclaims the lady, pacing up 
and down the room in ecstacy. “ My own dear 
poor banished William, an exile from the soul 


only throbs to beat once more against his own. 








“God 


| your services no more. 
But,” continued she, turning to her father, “has | 


1 
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as yet, thank Heaven, the grave has not divided 
us. While life remains, there still is hope. To 
linger here in this uncertainty, is worse than 
death. No William, I will make the effort—] 
will embark upon that sea whose waves shall 
cither waft me to your arms—or to that peaccful 
land where IT shall meet again my little ones, to 
part no more.” 

Here, Patrick, followed by his wife, again ap- 
peared before his mistress. 

“Patrick,” said Mrs. Wilson, “1 shall want 
I am about to—” 
“Please, mum,” interrupted Peggy, seizing 


| Patrick by the hand, “please mum, don’t tarn 


him off for that—sure, mum, he'll niver do the 


| like again.” 





turn. An instant afterwards, and he was lost | 


the utmost in my power to find him out, and 
Till which, believe me yours, | 


“No, begorrah, mum, I'll niver drink another 
dhrop forever, an ye spare me only this once,” 
said Patrick, kneeling down before his mistress. 
“ Begorrah, no, I'll take the pledge to-morree.”’ 

“An’ ye'll niver sthrike yer darlint wife again 
as long as ye live?” continued Peggy, throwing 
both arms around her husband's neck, and kiss- 
ing him. 

“And do you think,” said Mrs. Wilson, with 
asmile, “that I can keep a man in my employ 
who takes advantage of his superior strength and 
beats his wife—that weaker vessel, whom—” 

“ Throsh, mum, I beg yer pardon,” interrupt- 
ed Patrick ; ‘but she was not the waker vessel, 
thin, begorrah. Anif ye had seen the way she 
took me be the collar, an’ shook me to bed wid 
aright good skelp in side of the head, begorrah, 
an’ she served me right, she did; indade, I de- 
served it all and more nor that—and I'll niver 
dhrink another dhrop forever.” 

“Dade, mum, he wont,” continued Peggy. 

“But Lhave nothing more for you to do,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Wilson; “this very week I leave 
for California.” 

“For Californy,” uttered both the suppliants 
at once. 

“Yes, I leave to join my husband; I shall 
need your services no more.” 

“An’ will yees take the house, and farm, and 
garden wid ye, if ye plase ?"’ inquired Patrick. 

“My father will take care of that.” 

“O begorrah, but so delicate a lady as yersilf,” 
said Patrick ; “will niver think of goin’ all that 
far alone. Sure, Peggy an’ me would sooncr 
die nor see yees goin’ alone to Californy, an’ no 
one to serve ye, an’ you so pale an’ poorly like. 
An’ I have long been thinkin’ of goin’ there, 
mesilf.”” 

“Indade, mum,” said Peggy, “sure, ’twill 
break the heart of us, indade, it will, to lave 
yees. An is it far?” 

“Begorrah, yis, I guess it is,’”’ replicd her 
husband. “More nor twist or three times far- 
ther nor from this to Ireland. But niver mind 
the far it is. Sure an’ haven't I the money will 
pay the freight of both of us?) And Peggy will 
wait upon yees, and ye be sick, and keep the 
moskeetees off—and begorrah, but I’ll break the 
heads of all the bears and Ingins, begorrah !” 

“Dade, mum, we will,” said Peggy. 

“But will you take the pledge and keep it, 
Patrick?” asked his mistress, who certainly was 
nothing loth to have the attendance of Peggy, at 
least, or Patrick, if she could rely upon his 
pledge. 

“ Indade, I'll take the pledge to-morrec,”’ an- 
swered Mr. O’Rook, “and keep it wid me in 
me pocket till the day of me death.” 

And Mrs. Wilson telling them that she would 
think of it, dismissed them for the present; and 
with the letter in her hand, repaired as swiftly as 
her feeble limbs would bear her, to her father’s 
house. 

Neither arguments drawn from her present 
state of health, the hardships and dangers of the 
voyage, nor the entreaties of friends, and the all 
but positive command of Mr. Darling, could 
prevail on Mary to give up the enterprise. 

“Must I,” she said, “through fear of dangers 
or even of death, abandon what alone can long- 
er give me any wish to live? I drove him from 
me with a curse—O, what a world of suffering 
he has seen, as well as I. And I can do no less 
than seek to find and save, if possible, that price- 
less pearl,—a husband's love, I madly cast away. 
Besides, Iam not going alone, nor wholly to a 
land of strangers ; Patrick and Peggy will attend 
me thither, and brother Thomas is already 
there.” 

That very week, in company with her two 
Hibernian friends, she sailed from Boston for 
the land of gold. 





Thomas Darling had not been mistaken in the 
face he took for William Wilson’s on the day of 
his arrival; but all search for him had proved in 
vain. William was even then upon the point of 
starting for that distant home which he had left 
two years ago, so full of anguish. 

From that fatal night on which his child was 
killed, or rather murdered by him (for his con- 
science could apply no milder name than that of 
murder to the dreadful accident of which his 
drunkenness had been the cause), William was 
another man. The wine cup and the gaming 
table were forsworn forever. He only erred in 
not returning sooner to the desolate wif: whose 
heart he had broken; but then, the universal 
storm of odium raised against him, the curse of 
Mary, the threat of Mr. Darling, together with a 
sense of his own hideousness im the sight of all 
that is good,—determincd him to keep away 
until, at least, his penitence and reformation 
should be proved by works as well as words, 

After toiling cightecn months in tho mincs of 
California, with more than usual snecess, Wil- 
liam could no longer resist the promptings alike 
of his heart and conscience, to revisit the deso- 
late Mary, and do all in his power to heal the 
wounds which be had been the guilty canse of 


| inflicting. 


William still alive! My husband, 0, My poor, | 


that loves him most, and from the heart that | 
| was heard within. 
O William, I will seek thee, find thee, or will | 
perish in the effort. Q@ceans lie between ns, but | 


It was a pleasant moonlight evening in the 
month of Jane, three weeks after Mary's depar- 
ture, that William arrived at the door of the now 
untenanted cottage. He rang the bell, bat no 
No cheerfal light gleamed 
from the windows; no song, no prattling voice, 


one answered it. 


He sighed, and was about to 
turn away, when some one, drawing near, a 


costed him : 














- 


“Ah, friend, you'll find notedy ther, | 
| Wilflam recognised the voles, bat a 
his own, and protected by the shades 
| house, he ventured to inquire 

j “But this is the residence of Mr w 
believe t” 

| “Le was the residence of Wilson's vel 
“ What, dead" asked William ™ v 
j inous eas shot throagh him like pdart 

“ Which do you mean sab’the man, 
eon, or his widow.” 

* Wilson,” reaponded Wiham 
“Well,” replicd the 4", “he's d 
| ought to be—the miseable int exacus 
| perhaps you are a friwtd of his # 


him,” was the ener; ” but he was no fn 
mine—in trath,-be greatest enemy 1 ever 
= Well, thes” continued the man, “t 
erable, drarten, gambling scoundrel hil 
child one sight, and fled.” 

© Ah, Aut was bad—bat then, his wife 

« }p wife, poor thing, rece ived, about & 
ago 4 line from her brother, who is now 
ve in San Francisco, stating that he 

| Villain there, and she has gone——woul 
spite of all that could be said or done by 
and relatives who hate him as they do 
one—and she has gone to fied him 
strange, how a real loving angel of « 
will sometimes stick and hang to am 
devil, who has worse than killed her ' 
don't believe that she will ever live to se 
“How! ejaculated William. 

“ Well, she has boon failing, pining awe 
since her littl daughter Angee, a they 
call her, died—about six weeks ayo.” 
William could endure no more, "O 
he groaned, and turned away, He co 
dared not, meet the face of Mr. Darlin 
that very night behekl him started om b 
ward journey to the land of gold. 


“Lkhoew him yer ago--had dealin 





Thomas Darling, it will be remember 
only seen his brother-indaw at a distances 
the crowd. ‘Two days afterwards, how 

received a note which read as follows 


“Deaw Tuomas,— Yesterday you saw 
the wharf, and must have deemed it very 
that I did not return your salutation. Iv 
not, however, to any ankind feelings —t 
it. Conscious of having injured, basely 
all your family, I had resolved mever 
obtrude my hateful presence apon you, 
least, I first had sought and obtained for 
from her, alas, whom I have so cruelly 
May God, who only knows what I have ; 
from my basencss, pardon me, Tam » 
what I was; and shall only be too ha 
happier than I deserve, if, through per 
tears and humble supplications, 1 shall 

mitted to spend the remainder of my da. 
tempting by a life of virtue and devotes 
make atonement for the injuries I have | 
means of inflicting, not only on Mary 
those who are and were so near and dea, 
“ Before thia reache® you, T shill be t. 

upon my passage home. 
“ Your most unworthy friend and brot 
Wits Wit 








Such was the letter which, some four 
afterwards, Thomas had the pleasure of 
to his poor, heart-broken sister, on her 
with her attendants, at the quay + 
Fraaciaco. 

“Thank God he has reformed—he | 
still—I can now die contented,” marm 
ry, as she left the couch, supported by he 
er and the faithful Peggy, and followed 
rick bearing the baggage. “And yet, © 
live to see him— 1" 

“Indade, ye will, mum,” said Pegg) 











tearful eyes belied her words, “ Indade 
and Patrick will go Car him, directly.” 

“Ah, Peggy, I ehall never see his 
That dreadful ocean lice between us, a 
ab, me, how dark it growe—tell b 
William—” 

But here exhausted nature failed, a 
fainted im their arms. 





Three weeks from this, the verse! 
William had embarked, arrived at San 
co. He gave some hasty directions to t 
man in regard to the disposition of hie 
and immediately sect forth on foot in 
| Thomas. 

From the tone of William's letter 

had reason to expect that he would eu 

in quest of Mary, and had, in fact, tees 

from his office window, which overle 

wharf, fur many minutes, on the din 
| pasecngers, in hopes of secing Willian 
} Nor was he disappointed. ‘The sign of 
| as Darling, Counsellor at Law,” he 
canght the eager eyes of the newly ar 
he was evidently hastening towards it 
nearly sunect now, and ‘Thomas had 
| Jock hie office door, when William set 
| the hamd 

“Thomas!” 
| ~ William, is it you f” 

| “Thank God, it is, at last,—‘vat ¢ 

here—has Mary yet arrived 1” 

| “Alas,” reaponded Thomas, points 

weed upon hie bat, “she ie—he 44 
| bat—” 
: “0. heavens ( exclaime the hash and 
come too late—too late to even crarr 
ness” 

“ Weep not, dear brother,” anawered 
taking William by the hand; “shed 
you. Weep not, bat follow me be be 
dark to read. It was hee own roquer 
should sce her monument as 00m a yr 
The epitaph ine nied gpon it, her « 

“ O, that [never had bees tern I e& 
liar, as they walked along. “I have 
t barry to untimely graves, two im 
lovely beings, whom 1 should have 
| If in making happy—and have teres 

to thie) Now, inetead of ber, I mo 
‘ ha the neverdying phantom of remore 
of gasing iate theese heavenly eyes, ale 
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et, thank Heaven, the grave has not divided 
While life remains, there still is hope. To 
‘here in this uncertainty, is worse than 
i. No William, I will make the effort—I 
embark upon that sea whose waves shall 
r waft me to your arms—or to that peaceful 
where I shall meet again my little ones, to 
no more.” 
‘re, Patrick, followed by his wife, again ap- 
d before his mistress. 
Patrick,” said Mrs. Wilson, “TI shall want 
services no more. I am about to—” 
‘lease, mum,” interrupted Peggy, seizing 
ick by the hand, “please mum, don’t turn 
off for that—sure, mum, he’ll niver do the 
again.” 
No, begorrah, mum, I’ll niver drink another 
p forever, an ye spare me only this once,” 
Patrick, kneeling down before his mistress. 
zorrah, no, I'll take the pledge to-morree.” 
\n’ ye’ll niver sthrike yer darlint wife again 
ng as ye live?” continued Peggy, throwing 
arms around her husband's neck, and kiss- 
im, 
snd do you think,” said Mrs. Wilson, with 
le, “that I can keep a man in my employ 
takes advantage of his superior strength and 
his wife—that weaker vessel, whom—” 
Chrosh, mum, I beg yer pardon,” interrupt- 
atrick ; “but she was not the waker vessel, 
begorrah. An if ye had seen the way she 
me be the collar, an’ shook me to bed wid 
ut good skelp in side of the head, begorrah, 
ie served me right, she did; indade, I de- 
(it all and more nor that—and I’ll niver 
‘k another dhrop forever.” 
dade, mum, he wont,” continucd Peggy. 
sat [have nothing more for you to do,” re- 
‘ed Mrs. Wilson; “this very weck I leave 
ilifornia.” 
or Californy,” uttered both the suppliants 
e. 
es, I leave to join my husband; I shall 
vour services no more.” 
‘uw will yees take the house, and farm, and 
n wid ye, if ye plase ?” inquired Patrick. 
ly father will take care of that.” 
begorrah, but so delicate a lady as yersilf,”” 
‘atrick ; “will niver think of goin’ all that 
ne. Sure, Peggy an’ me would sooner 
" see yees goin’ alone to Californy, an’ no 
serve ye, an’ you so pale an’ poorly like. 
have long been thinkin’ of goin’ there, 
” ‘* 


dade, mum,” said Peggy, “sure, ’twill 
the heart of us, indade, it will, to lave 
An is it far?” 

gorrah, yis, I guess it is,” replied her 
d. “More nor twist or three times far- 
r from this to Ireland. But niver mind 
itis. Sure an’ haven’t I the money will 
freight of both of us? And Peggy will 

von yees, and ye be sick, and keep the 

“tees off—and begorrah, but I’ll break the 
fall the bears and Ingins, begorrah !” 

de, mum, we will,” said Peggy. 

' will you take the pledge and keep it, 
?” asked his mistress, who certainly was 


—~ 





loth to have the attendance of Peggy, at 
or Patrick, if she could rely upon his 


‘ade, T’ll take the pledge to-morree,” an- 
Mr. O’Rook, “and keep it wid me in 
et till the day of me death.” 

Mrs. Wilson telling them that she would 

‘ it, dismissed them for the present ; and 
letter in her hand, repaired as swiftly as 
¢ limbs would bear her, to her father’s 


r arguments drawn from her present 
ealth, the hardships and dangers of the 
nor the entreatics of friends, and the all 
‘ive command of Mr. Darling, could 
n Mary to give up the enterprise. 
I,” she said, “through fear of dangers 
fdeath, abandon what alone can long- 
ae any wish to live? I drove him from 
& curse—O, what a world of suffering 
en, as wellas I. And I can do no less 
to find and save, if possible, that price- 
—a husband’s love, I madly cast away. 
Lam not going alone, nor wholly to. a 
rangers ; Patrick and Peggy will attend 
‘r, and brother Thomas is already 


‘ery week, in company with her two 
\ friends, she sailed from Boston for 
¥ gold. 





s Darling had not been mistaken in the 
k for William Wilson’s on the day of 
{5 but all search for him had proved in 
illiam was even then upon the point of 
v that distant home which he had left 
ago, so full of anguish. 
iat fatal night on which his child was 
rather murdered by him (for his con- 
wld apply no milder name than that of 
» the dreadful accident of which his 
ss had been the cause), William was 
an. The wine cup and the gaming 
forsworn forever. He only erred in 
ng sooner to the desolate wifs whose 
td broken; but then, the universal 
‘lium raised against him, the curse of 
threat of Mr. Darling, together with a 
> own hideousness in the sight of all 
od,—determined him to keep away 
ast, his penitence and reformation 
roved by works as well as words. 
ing eighteen months in the mines of 
with more than usual snecess, Wil- 
10 longer resist the promptings alike 
and conscience, to revisit the deso- 
and do all in his power to heal the 
ch he had been the guilty cause of 


pleasant moonlight evening in the 
ie, three weeks after Mary's depar- 
illiam arrived at the door of the now 
‘ottage. He rang the bell, but no 
d it. No cheerful light gleamed 


dows; no song, no prattling voice, 








ithin. He sighed, and was about to | 
when some one, drawing near, ac- 
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“Ah, friend, you'll find nobody there, I gucss.”” 

William recognized the voice, but disguising 
his own, and protected by the shades of th 
house, he ventured to inquire : 

“But this is the residence of Mr. Wibon, I 
believe ¢” 

“ It was the residence of Wilson’s vidow.” 

“ What, dead?” asked William, as that om- 
inous was shot through him like ¢ dart. 

“ Which do you mean ?” saiéthe man, “ Wil- 
son, or his widow.” 

“ Wilson,” responded Wiliam. 

“Well,” replied the man, “he’s dead, or 
ought to be—the miseable—but excuse me— 
perhaps you are a fried of his *” 

“Tknew him yrs ago—had dealings with 
him,” was the anever; “ but he was no friend of 
mine—in truth, che greatest enemy T ever had.” 

“ Well, thes,” continued the man, “ the mis- 
erable, drarken, gambling scoundrel killed his 
child one aight, and fled.” 

“Ah, Aiat was bad—but then, his wife ?” 

« 42 wife, poor thing, received, about a month 
ago, line from her brother, who is now a law- 
ye in San Francisco, stating that he saw the 
villain there, and she has gone—would go in 
spite of all that could be said or done by friends 
and relatives who hate him as they do the evil 
one—and she has gone to find him. Isn’t it 
strange, how a real loving angel of a woman 
will sometimes stick and hang to a miserable 
devil, who has worse than killed her? But I 
don’t believe that, she will ever live to see him.” 

“ How ¢” ejaculated William. 

“Well, she has been failing, pining away, ever 
since her little daughter Angee, as they used to 
call her, dicd—about six weeks ago.” 

William could endure no more. “O God!’ 
he groaned, and turned away. He could not, 
dared not, meet the face of Mr. Darling; and 
that very night beheld him started on his back- 
ward journey to the land of gold. 





Thomas Darling, it will be remembered, had 
only seen his brother-in-law at a distance and in 
the crowd. Two days afterwards, however, he 
received a note which read as follows : 


* “Dear Tuomas,—Yesterday you saw me on 
the wharf, and must have deemed it very strange 
that I did not return your salutation. Impute it 
not, however, to any unkind feelings—far from 
it. Conscious of having injured, bascly injured 
all your family, I had resolved never again to 
ebtrude my hateful presence upon you, until, at 
least, I first had sought and obtained forgiveness 
from her, alas, whom I have so cruelly abused. 
May God, who only knows what I have suffered 
from my baseness, pardon me. Iam no longer 
what I was; and shall only be too happy, far 
happier than I deserve, if, through penitential 
tears and humble supplications, I shall be per- 
mitted to spend the remainder of my days in at- 
tempting by a life of virtue and devotedness, to 
make atonement for the injuries I have been the 
means of inflicting, not only on Mary, but all 
those who are and were so near and dear to her. 

“ Before this reache’ you, I shall be far away 
upon my passage home. 
“ Your most unworthy friend and brother, 
Wirtiam WILson.” 


Such was the Ictter which, some four months 
afterwards, Thomas had the pleasure of showing 
ts his poor, heart-broken sister, on her arrival, 
with her attendants, at the quay of San 
Fraacisco. 

“Thank God he has reformed—he loves me 
still—I can now die contented,” murmured Ma- 
ry, as she left the couch, supported by her broth- 
er and the faithful Peggy, and followed by Pat- 
rick bearing the baggage. “And yet, O mightI 
live to see him—O!” 

“Indade, ye will, mum,” said Peggy, whose 
tearful eyes belied her words. “Indade, ye will, 
and Patrick will go fur him, directly.” 

“Ah, Peggy, I shall never sce him more. 
That dreadful ocean lies between us, and I feel, 
ah, me, how dark it grows—tell him,—tell 
William—” 

But here exhausted nature failed, and Mary 
fainted in their arms. 





Three weeks from this, the vessel in which 
William had embarked, arrived at San Francis- 
co. He gave some hasty directions to the coach- 
man in regard to the disposition of his baggage, 
and immediately set forth on foot in scarch of 
Thomas. 

From the tone of William’s letter, Thomas 
had reason to expect that he would soon return 
in quest of Mary, and had, in fact, been gazing 
from his office window, which overlooked the 
wharf, for many minutes, on the disembarking 
passengers, in hopes of seeing William Wilson. 
Nor was he disappointed. ‘The sign of “'Thom- 
as Darling, Counsellor at Law,’ had already 
caught the eager eyes of the newly arrived, and 
he was evidently hastening towards it. It was 
nearly sunset now, and Thomas had begun to 
lock his office door, when William seized him by 
the hand. 

“Thomas!” 

“ William, is it you?” 

“Thank God, it is, at last,—but O, is Mary 
here—has Mary yet arrived?” 

“Alas,” responded Thomas, pointing to the 
weed upon his hat, “she is—she did arrive— 
but—” 


| atre upon her grave. But it is just—and yet, 
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O, might I hear her own dear lips declare that I 
have been forgiven, I could die in peace.”’ 

Hand in hand and silently, the brothers walk- 
ed until they reached the place, where even then 
so many, who had gone in search of gold, had 
only found a grave—alas, the greater part of 
them, a nameless grave. 

It was almost dark before they reached the 
monument of Mary. 

“ This is it,” said Thomas, witha sigh. “A 
plain and simple stone—but such was her 
request.” 

And William bowed himself upon his knees 
before it. The following is a copy of the epitap! : 


“ Died of a broken heart, Oct. 20, 1852, Mary, 
wife of William Wilson, aged 27. * The wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.’” 


William read it, groaned, and leaned his head 
against it long, as if in silent prayer. 

“ Died of a broken heart,” he sobbed at length. 
“O God, and was it not enough that I should 
kill my child,—but Mary too—and bear this ep- 
itaph forever graven upon my guilty soul! It 
is too much—too much. Would God that I 
were with her in the grave !’” 

Again he bowed his head against the stone 
and sobbed and groaned aloud. While thus en- 
gaged in lamentation, William had not noticed 
the approach of Patrick O’Rook, attended by 
two females, closely veiled. 

“ Misther Darling, will I brak it now?” said 
Patrick, swinging in the air a heavy sledge. 
“Now,” answered Thomas, and the sledge 
came dash against the marble slab. William 
started in amazement to his feet. Another dash 
—the monument lies scattered in a thousand 
pieces on the ground. 

“ Impious villain, die !” exclaimed the furious 
widower, springing like a lion towards the sacri- 
legious Irishman. Patrick stepped aside, and 
William fell in some one’s arms. 

“ William, my own dear husband—William !” 
“Mary, Mary!” 

Long the wife and husband stood enfolded in 
each other’s arms. Long they stood and wept 
in silence. William was the first to speak. 

“Ah, Mary, I deserved it all—but this was 
cruel, cruel vengeance—yet, O say that I am for- 
given—and—” 

“A thousand, thousand times, dear William,” 
answered Mary. “It was, indeed, a cruel test 
to one who truly loves—it was to you. A lov- 
ing wife can wish to take no greater vengeance 
on an erring husband than to know that she is 
still beloved—and am I not ?” 

“God knows, dear Mary, that yeu are,” re- 
sponded William. 

And again the wife andi husband stood and 
wept enfolded in each other’s arms. 

“O, begorrah,” uttered Patrick, throwing 
down the sledge and clasping Peggy to his bosom, 
“O, begorrah, Peggy, but I could hoog the 
world itsilf. Hooray foriver !” 

“Why, Patrick, be yees mad?” said Peggy, 
“that ye squaze me till ye break me heart ?” 

“ Be gorrah, yes, I will,” continued Patrick, 
squeezing Peggy harder than before. 

“An’ are yees thin, beside yersilf ?” 

“No, begorrah, ’tis beside yersilf I am !” 

“And will yees break me heart ?” 

“ Begorrah, yis, I think I will—an_niver 
dhrink another dhrop foriver. O, begorrah, I 
could hoog the world itsilf for joy.” Thomas 
had no one to hug; he therefore stood and clasp- 
ed his hands, and raised a silent prayer to 
Heaven that those whose hearts now beat so near 
together might no more be torn apart. 








MOSQUITOES UNDER GLASSES, 


A friend of ours who has a taste for natural 
history, is at — engaged in cultivating mos- 
quitoes, and hopes to have them in full season 
dutag the winter. He keeps the larva in glass 
jars half filled with water, and covered at the 
top with coarse muslin ; and as the mosquitoes 
emerge from their tadpole condition, they occupy 
the upper part of the cylinders, where they dis- 
port themselves for four days in a lively manner, 
and on the fifth they lay their eggs and die. In 
this way he keeps up a succession of crops, and 
by regulating the temperature of the breeding- 
room, will be able to continue the mosquito busi- 
ness until the natural season commences. The 
development of the is & curious pro- 
cess. In the first place the egg becomes what is 
called the water tiger—a_ brisk little clock-faced 
devil that devours all the small animalcule with 
insatiable appetite. In a spectrum of a drop of 
water projected from a hydroxygen microscope, 
we have seen the shadows of one of these water- 
fiends swallow the shadows of a dozen smaller 
imps—the larve of midges and such small deer 
—in less than three minutes. In due time a 
change comes over the monster. Nature envel- 
ops it ina pellicle or semi-transparent shroud, 
from which the attenne of the mosquito stick out 
at one end, and its tail at the other. Finally the 
creature rises to the surface, and the caul bursts, 
and out flies the insect, like an infernal illustra- 
tion of the fable of Psyche. In five days, the 
machinery of its existence, which is wound up to 
go for that time, and no longer, runs down. Such 
is the biography of the ito.—Sunday Times. 
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INGENUITY OF BIRDS. 
Thrushes feed very much on snails, lookin, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
UPWARD AND ONWARD. 
BY S$. W. HAZELTINE. 


Upward—onward, never weary 
In the path thou shouldst pursue ; 
Though thy sky be cloudy, dreary, 
Sunny smiles will soon break through. 
If thou art but persevering. 
Sure thou'It conquer all at last; 
Then look upward, never fearing, 
Onward! though the storm falls fast. 







Sometimes comes a day of 801 
Sometimes comes a night of 
Never mind, perhaps to-mo; 
Life will be all bright again! 
And in vain is harsh repining, 
Or @ tear, or groan, or sigh ; 
Though the sun has ceased its shining, 
Hope should yet illume the sky. 


Frowns will not make burdens lighter, 
Neither make thy heart more gay ; 
Think the sun may shine the brighter, 
When the storm has passed away! 
What though troubles you encounter? 

Care is known by every one; 
Upward, onward, nerve thee stoughter, 
And the storm will soon be done! 


Upward—onward ; let this ever 
Be thy watchword here below ; 
And whatever fate betide thee, 
Thou wilt conquer all I know. 
For the heart that’s persevering 
Never yet was known to fail; 
Then though adverse winds assail thee, 
Do not sit down to bewail! 


But be hopeful, and remember 
That the darkest hour of night 
Is before the pleasant morning 
Comes with soft and dewy light. 
Up 1. i—p 
Will be master in the end; 
And though enemies assail thee, 
He will make them all to bend. 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE MORNING CALL. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 

Ir was high time the morning call which my 
friend paid me was returned ; so with a cheer- 
ful spirit and a little spice of raillery upon my 
tongue which I had resolved to utter, I sallied 
forth to put into execution my witty intentions. 

Upon arriving, however, at the door, the ser- 
vant announced the “lady was engaged and 
could only see her friends on business that day.” 
Mine, then thought I, is of that description, and 
so I demanded an audience. It is perhaps a 
strange infelicity in my temperament which 
never brooks pleasantly the answer “ engaged,” 
when I seek the society of my friends—for in 
despite of my accustomed amiability, my 
thoughts will run over the sacrifice I made to 
return the call; how family cares ought to have 
been attended to ;—or some invalid friend would 
have prized the half hour ; and how much care I 
bestowed upon my dress that all parts should be 
in good keeping ; how the mechlin collar was 
worn only to be rumpled by the cashmere scarf, 
and how I had increased the value of my ward- 
robe on purpose to return a few fashionable 
calls ; and after such musings, I do not feel half 
as agreeable as when I started, especially when 
I am told that ladies are too engaged to sce the 
friends who have sacrificed so much to make 
the call! 

Well, as I said, I made a business plea and 
saw my friend. But I made a mistake in doing 
so, fur I found her very unhappy with domestic 
annoyances. I apologized for my intrusion, 
and then sought to give my conversation an 
agreeable turn as a sort of gompensation. But 
my friend was very unhappy, and what think 
you occasioned the discontent? It seemed there 
had been an unexpected disorder ; an outbreak 
between the cook and the chambermaid, and it 
happened just as Mr. Gates had invited a friend 
to dine with him. The cook was to leave that 
afternoon, having abused her mistress, and al- 
though it was all a very common tale, yet it made 
not an agrecable impression, and I heartily 
wished myself away. 

Now Mr. Gates was one of the most consider- 
ate men in the world, but always supposed he was 
at perfect liberty to indulge in hospitalities at his 
own table, provided he found the wherewith and 
paid a person for cooking it. But Mrs. Gates 
did not so conceive of a man’s privilege; she 
even insinuated to me that her husband was un- 


entertain his guests at the table; and how we 
do give license to our thoughts, when we some- 
times begin to harangue ! 

“T wish,” said she, “I never had married ; 
there I was at my father’s house a perfect pet, 
having no care nor trial, but ever since I came 
to this house, it has been a reversed condition. 
My husband’s mother,” pursued she, “is the 
greatest trial in the world. There she sits with 
that ladylike calmness, never speaking a word 
pro or con, never meddling about any domestic 





for them in mossy banks. Having freq ly 
observed some broken snail-shells near to pro- 
jecting pebbles on a gravel-walk, which hada 

‘ollow set thein, I endeavored to discover 
the occasion of their being brought to that situa- 
tion. At last I sawa thrush fly to that spot 
with a snail-shell in his mouth, which he placed 
between the two stones, and hammered it with 
his beak until he had broken it, and was then 
able to feed on its contents. ‘The bird must have 
discovered that he could not apply his beak with 





“O, heavens !” exclaims the husband ; “‘ have I 
come too late—too late to even crave forgive- 
ness?” 

“Weep not, dear brother,” answered Thomas, 
taking William by the hand; “she did forgive 


you. Weep not, but follow me before it is too | 


dark to read. It was her own request that you 
should see her monument as soon as you arrived. 
The epitaph inscribed upon it, is her own.” 

“ O, that I never had been born !’’ sobbed Wil- 
liam, as they walked along. ‘I have but lived 
to hurry to untimely graves, two innocent and 
lovely beings, whom I should have spent my 
life in making happy—and have brought myself 
to this. Now, instead of her, I must embrace 
the never-lying phantom of remorse. Instead 
of gazing into those heavenly eyes, alas, I am to 


arrang te, but when a breeze is up, she 
betakes herself to her chamber. I know all old 
ladies are not so mute and unfeeling. My own 
mother was a very different woman, she made 
everybody’s business her own. Then there ’s 
John, the first wife’s darling, you know ; well, 
he must be treated with all the respect of a 


reasonable in his requirements in wishing her to . 


perfect pattern of gentleness and forbearance ; 
and Jolin, too, who is just as consilerate as if I 
were his own mother, why, I feel so self-con- 
demned that I hardly know how to address you. 
But, my dear Ann, it has always been my fault 
when irritated to vent my wrath upon my hus- 
band, or his mother, or child, and I heartily de- 
plore it. Instead, however, of rendering them 
contemptible, I am certain the condemnation | 
fulls upon myself; for it is a bad bird that be- 
wrays its own nest, says the proverb. I trust | 
you will bury in oblivion all recollection of that 
call, when T assure you that a cheerful serenity 
now lights my brow, and everything to-day 
wears a sunny aspect. Come again to-morrow. 
“ Yours in haste, Exiza.” 


We are no advocates for relating domestic an- 
noyances, even when they are quite grievous 
but we do most profoundly inveigh against the 
practice of a wife who makes her husband's defects 
a subject of complaint to her friends. It is never 
done, where a right union of soul is maintained, 
and always fails of its object even if the com- 
plaint be a just one. 

To be agreeable, one should not be too per- 
sonal. A kind solicitude whenever one can be 
of service to another is pardonable, but a prying 
curiosity to draw out invectives against one’s 
dearest friends is odious. 

I have in my mind the case of a refined lady 
whom the world calls unequally yoked to a man | 
of rabid temperament. A fricnd once suggested, | 





“your husband is very hasty.”” “My dear,” | 
replied she, “we are differently constituted, and 
he has a thousand good qualities fur which the | 
world gives him no credit.” 

To another person whose husband was intem- 
perate, when the wife was interrogated about it, 
she only replied, “the world judges harshly of 
his conduct, and if his nearest friend joins the 
echo, what can be hoped of one who has no 
heart to whom he can utter his feelings of deep 
remorse ?”’ 

The unreasonableness of such tirades against 
husbands is sometimes even laughable, as in the 
case of the returned sea captain, who on coming 
from church found his wife very taciturn, and at 
the end of several days he elicited from her the 
cause. 

“ Why,” said she, “ Captain Barrows brought 
home his wife a new shawl, and you didn’t ;” 
but a hundred dollar bill immediately bestowed | 
upon her, forever silenced her repining. Yet a 
true woman never needs a bribe not to speak ill 
of herself, and what is her husband but a part 
of herself? 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A RETROSPECT. 


BY ELIZABETH A. BLINN. 


The past we never can live o’er, 
However bright or drear it be ; 
But we can call it all to mind, 
The hours of bliss and misery. 
Tis sad, yet sweet, to recall the past, 
We talk with those we've loved before ; 
And see the happiness and grief . 
That we have felt in days of yore. 


There we can see the happy haunts 
Where we have wandered far and near ; 
And many a friend forever lost, 
That have been to our bosoms dear. 
The happy school days they are here; 
The woodland paths and flowery lawn, 
But hours like these could never last ; 
Alas, those days are past and gone. 
And many a parting hour is dear; 
But pen nor tongue can never tell 
The anguish that the heart hath felt 
When breathing that sad word, furewell. 





A REVERIE IN WINDSOR PARK. 


An adept in history and architecture, I 
thought, in looking back upon the castle, can 
read in this pile the traces of each reign. The 
very names of the towers suggest an ¢ sh. 
Imagine the park in the leafy splendor of June, 
and then let those whose fate is identified with 
the scene, pass before the fancy. Through yon- 
der glade, on a beautiful white palfrey, moves 
Anne Boleyn, with a faleon on her wrist, and 
a yet enamored monarch beside her, a vision of 
grace exultant at its brief triumph ; as she turns 
to smile on the capricious king, with what a 
shudder we foresee that ivory neck girdled by the 
axe! From this moat looks up the poet-king of 
Scotland, watching Jane Beaufort as she waves 
her hand from the battlements, oblivious of his 
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{Written for The Fiag of cur Union } 
FIRST LOVE. 


BY MES. ANNA M LOWET 


The heart's firet lowe, 0, crush it not, 
Tt ix a holy thing; 

Tt ne'er can bloom through If again, 
If blasted in the spring 


The heart's first lowe, it blooms but once, 
Tt will not bad again, 

If falseness or deceit have broke 
Its guiden hopes la twain. 


An echo may, perchance, awake 
A feeble, parting lay, 

And seem as if to swell again, 
Ben as in life's young day 


But trust it not, it ne'er can last, 
Save a few fleeting hours; 

For Q, too soon the heart awakes 
To mourn its withered flowers. 


Then bet thy first love be thy last, 
But love the good and true ; 

Aud sweet thy life will ever be, 
And blest thy sunset view. 


o— aes — 
FASHIONABLE FRENCH. 


A dowager of Downderry invites some dozen 
of her male and female fashionable acquai 8 
to tea and a dance afterwards,—what do you 
think she calls her tea-party {A the Dansante— 
adancing tea. Does tea dance! Can it dance ! 
Is not this a libel upon honest bohea and sou- 





| chong, slang—pure, unadulterated, unmitigated 


slang‘ The slang of the fashionable world is 
mostly imported from France ; an unmeaning, 
gibberish of Gallicisms runs through English 
fashionable conversation, and fashionable novels, 
and accounts of fashionable parties in the fash- 
ionable newspapers. Yet, ludicrously enough, 
immediately the fashionable magnates of England 
seize any French idiom, the French themselves 
not only universally abandon it to us, but posi- 
tively repudiate it altogether from their idiom- 
atic vocabulary. If you were to tell a wellbred 
Frenchman that such and such an aristocratic 
marriage was on the fapis, he would stare with 
astonishment, and look down on the carpet, in the 
startled endeavor to find a marriage in so unu- 
sual a place. 

If you were to talk to him of the beau monde, 
he would imagine you meant the world which 
God made, not half a dozen streets and squares 
between Hyde Park Corner and Chelsea Bun 
House. The the dansante would be completely 
inexplicable to him. If you were to point out 
to him the Dowager Lady Grimguffin, acting as 


| chaperon to Lady Amanda Creamville, he would 


imagine you were referring to the /etit Chaperon 
Rouge—to Little Red Riding Hood. He might 
just understand what was meant by vis-a-vis en- 
tremets, and some others of the flying horde of 
frivolous little foreign slangisms hovering about 
fashionable cookery and fashionable furniture ; 
but three-fourths of them would scem to him as 
barbarous French provincialisms, or at best, but 
as antiquated and obsolete expressions, picked 
up out of the letters of Mademoiselle Seuderi, 
or the tales of Crebillon the younger.—Dickens’ 
Houschold Words. 





MODEST DEMANDS. 


Diogenes enumerates the terms in which 
Grisi and Mario are engaged to sing in America, 
part of which are: 1. A salary of £10,000 a 
year, being twice the amount received by the 
President of the United Staces. 2. Half the re- 
ceipts for thrée nights in the week, and a clear 
benefit on the other three nights. 3. Certificates 
of bronchitis, inflammation of the larynx, and 
other vocal disorders, to be at his command, 
whenever he- feels indisposed—to ap on the 
stage. 4. The manager to receive him at the 
door of the theatre, walking backwards, and 
— four wax candles in cach hand.—Afusical 
World. 





T do not believe having ever met a man that I 
could call excellent,and who had not been subjected 
to some privations, to some disappointments and 
some sufferings. Gricf or misfortune seems to 
be indispensable to the development of intelli- 
gence, energy and virtue. The proofs to which 
the people are submitted, as with individuals, are 
necessary then, to draw them from their lethargy, 
to disclose their character.—Fearon. 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 
We have Volumes [., II., [11., IV., and V. of the Pro- 
TORIAL, elegantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; 
forming superb and most i 
the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and each 
Vol. containing nearly 1000 engra' of men, manners. 
and current events all over the ; of in all 
rts of the globe; of famous cities and beautiful vil- 
maritime 





8; ; of fine 
views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of in 
and instructive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 
Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in 
avast amount of original tales, sketches, poema, 
and novelcttes, from the best authors, with @ 
current news record of the times; altogether forming an 





captivity, with love and the muse for c 
ions. ‘The sleek and wily face of Wolsey is bent 
complacently toward the workmen engaged upon 
his more royal tomb-house. As he checks his 
mule to give some directions, how little he im- 
agines that the rich sarcophagus designed to con- 
tain his body, will at last, cover that of the hero 
of the Nile, in St. Paul’s cathedral. 

With what bitter impatience Prince Sohn spurs 
his charger through this gateway, at the thought 
of his concessions to the barons, who defy him 
from the adjacent plains of Runneymede; and 
how melancholy is the air of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
as he sits under that beech-tree, and thinks of 
his beloved in the arms of his sovereign. Behold 
Father Chaucer walking in the grove below, and 
rhyming to himself, quite unmindful of his duties, 
as ‘clerk of the works,”’ going on in St. George’s 
chapel. ‘The walls in which so many intrigues, 
festivals, councils, so many kingly guests, noble 
prisoners, and lovely women, have dwelt, rise to 
view, in new and picturesque beauty, from every 
part of the domain ; an artificial mere, with min- 
lature frigates and temples, occupies the site of 
the ancient lake ; and, except the absence of a 
few sylvan monarchs, the natural features of the 
park are the same, as when, at Elizabeth’s com- 
mand, Shakspeare made it vocal with the gay 
laugh of the ‘Merry Wives.”—Tuckerman’s 











gentleman, while my little Lizzie, poor child, 
runs and waits on him; but there, she is a dear 





sufficient force to break the shell when about, 
| and he therefore found out and made use of a 
| spot which would keep the shell in one position. 
| When the lapwing wants to }7ocure food, it 
seeks for a worm’s casi, and stamps we ground 
| by the side of it with his fect, somewhat in the 
| same manner as I have often done when a boy 
| to procure worms for fishing. After doing this 
for a short time, the bird waits for the issue of 
the worm from its hole, which, alarmed at the 
shaking of the ground, endeavors to make its 


escape, when it is immediately seized, and be- | 


comes the prey of the ingenious bird. The lap- 


j 

| 

| 

| wing also frequents the haunts of the moles. | 
| These animals, when in pursuit of worms, on | 
| 
| 


which they feed, frighten them, and the worm, 
in attempting to escape, comes to the surface of 
the ground, where it is seized by the lapwing. 
The same mode of alarming his prey has been 
related of the gull.—Jesse’s Gleanings in 
History. 


Natural 


| child,—so are all my children, amiable, just as I 
| used to be, but my temper is changing now, fast, 
| very fast.” 

ae: longed to interrupt the agitated woman, 
| well knowing how mortifying would be her 
| 


reflections when her vexations were ended ; but | 


it is a great virtue to know when and how to 
say the right word. The next day, however, 
| [received the following note from my friend : 


“My pear Any,—I passed a sleepless night 
in consequence of betraying to you my irrita- 
bility, yesterday. To reflect that I should have 
criminated one of the best of husbands; a man 
who is only solicitous for my happiness; who 
never denies me a request even when itis unrea- 
sonable, and that sainted mother, of his who is a 


Month in England. 





THE FRENCH EXHIBITION. 

The Palais de l'Industrie, in which the great 
World’s Fair of France is to be held next year, 
is rapidly progressing, and judging from the 
size of the first story, which is now above ground, 
we can infer that it will be a vast and magni- 
ficent edifice. It is to be entirely of stone, and 
it is whispered that the temple of the arts of 
| peace will be turned afterwards into barracke ; 
| another report is that it is got ap by private en- 
| terprise, and that the government guarantees the 
company four per cent. on the capital inveswd. 
Little is known yet about the management of the 
Exhibition. So far as I can learn, the articles 
will not be exhibited in compartments belonging 
to different nations, but all articles, of like na- 
ture, will be collected and exhibited together, #0 


ly novel and elegant series for future reference 
and — enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter 
and illustrations. 
For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots 
throughout the Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., 85; 8 vols., 
$7; 4 vols., @9; and 5 vols., $10. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 

The of the paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant available form, @ weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Ita columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches and poema, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spi with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 





with numerous accurate engravings, b 

of notable objccta, current events in ali parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether 

tirely original in ita design, in this Ney ory 4 ts pages 
contain * of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western i 
ephere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the nary 
and merchant se . with fine and accurate portraits c 
every noted character in the world, both male and 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken frean life. will 
be given, with numerous specimens from the 
kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the era 
is printed on fine satin-surface paper, with new and 
tiful type. p g in ite bapieal execution an ¢ 
gant epecimen of art. MR contains fifteen bundred 
rixty-four equare inches, giving # great amount of 
ing matter and illustrations—e mammoth weekly 
of sixteen octavo pages. 
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that those interested in any particular branch of 
industry or commerce, will be enabled at one 
coup d'wil, to compare the fabrics of all exhibi- 
tors, from various of the world, in auy 

particular branch.—Paris Correspondent Tribune. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 


BY HaNRkY C. FORD 


They have left their summer mansions, 
The dwellers of the trees; 

In vain we list their warblings sweet, 
Mid sighings of the breeze. 

For wintry storms are gathering, 
Their household homes are bare ; 

The warm and sheltering summer leaves 
Are whirling through the air. 


The oriole deserts his home, 
The orchard mourns hits loss ; 
The cold and icy winter winds 
His awinging manrions toss. 
The jay forsakes the sycamore, 
And from his shed the wren 
Speeds on his weary, winter flight, 
Through southern glade and glen. 


The lark has fled the meadow, 
The turtle-dove her pine; 
The blue-bird’s nest hangs gloomily 
Upon the hapless vine. 
The lordly oak seems desolate, 
The robin’s blitheseare trill 
No longer winds along the lea, 
Or echoes from the hill. 


The bright-hued humming-bird no more 
Seeks honey of the flowers; 

He speeds his journey far away, 
To feast in southern bowers. 

All withered is the lovely bloom 
That graced each hill and vale; 

The fragile flowers they feared to meet, 
The cold, chill, wintry gale. 


The warbling birds, they all have fled, 
In vain we list to hear— 

The thrilling notes of summer days, 
Long lingering on the ear. 

And sadly, wearily we wait, 
Till spring's returning reign 

Recalls to blooming tree and tlower 
The wanderers again. 


—_- > 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ALICE GREYSON. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 





BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE. 


I tell the tale as "twas told to me.—Sin Watrer Scott. 


Ir was the morning of a cold, raw day in No- 
vember, 1812, and the frost lay white in spots 
along the pavements of the city of New York, 
giving a foretaste of that dreary winter which 
was soon to hide the loveliest works of Nature 
beneath a cloak of snow. The smoke rose curl- 
ing and lazily through the clear atmosphere, and 
the thousand voices of the city were beginning 
to awaken from their slumbers. From the river 
came the hoarse “ ye-heave-ho’s ”’ of the jolly tars 
as they hauled their vessels out and in, from and 
to the wharves, or hoisted on high the snowy 
canvass, destined to bear the fleet craft through 
far distant seas. All was newly garnished life, 
bustle and activity, and yet the country was on 
the eve of a most sanguinary and bloody war. 

Two persons were slowly walking down Broad- 
way towards the Battery, pausing every now and 
then to gaze upon the faces of the hurrying 
throngs, and to make remarks upon the various 
objects which met the eye at every turn, One 
of these persons was a youth of perhaps twenty- 
one years of age, tall and well-formed, and with 
pleasing and agreeable features. He was dressed 
in a neat blue jacket and trousers, such as were 
then commonly worn by the officers of merchant 
vessels, and his step was free and elastic, as if 
the most robust and vigorous health had ever 
been his companion and his friend. The other 
was a lovely girl, not more than seventeen years 
of age, with a bright black eye, rosy cheeks, a 
set of teeth like orient pearls, a small hand and 
foot, and a form like that of the Venus of 
Canova. She was dressed in the most exquisite 
taste, but evidently without any intention of dis- 
play, for her beauty was of that cast to which 
gaudy apparel could add nothing, and the plain- 
est attire became her the best. 

“There’s the ship, my sweet Alice,” said the 
youth, pointing his finger at a large Indiaman 
which lay anchored off the Battery, as the two 
came to the foot of Broadway, where the whole 
beautiful bay burst upon their view, “there lies 
one of the finest craft that ever stemmed the 
tides, and happy am I to think that I have raised 
myself from the condition of a poor boy, to be 
an officer on board of her. Perseverance and 
ambition was my motto, and I always kept the 
end in view, or I should never have succeeded in 
my endeavors to become more than a common 
sailor.” 

“Yes, Bolton, you have a world of fortitude 
and determination, and I saw that you were des- 
tined to be somebody, or I should never have 
consented to your addressing me.” 

“Yes, Alice, Lought to be, and am deeply 
grateful that you, the daughter of one of the 
wealthiest ship-owners in the great city of New 
York, should deign to cast a thought upon one 
so lowly born as mysclf. But your father has 
ever proved my steadfast friend, and when I 
came from the country, a poor boy, and asked 
him for employment, and he gave me a chance 
on board one of his vessels, think you Alice that 
he ever dreamed I would dare at any time look 
up to his daughter ?”’ 

“T cannot tell what he then thought, Bolton, 
but I know that he now knows of our attachment, 
and that he approves of it.”” 

“Tam most happy to hear it. I would not 
willingly deceive one to whom I owe everything.” 

“How long do you expect to be absent this 
voyage ?” 

“T cannot tell—much depends upon circum- 


stances. There is now every appearance of a 
war. Should it break out after my leaving New 


York, there is no knowing how long the ship 
might be kept from returning.” 

“T trust there will be no war with England, 
Bolton. It seems unnatural for a child to fight 
its mother.” 

“Nevertheless, we have had much provoca- 
tion. The impressment of American seamen by 
the English men-of-war is a most heinous thing, 
m=“ and will not bear scrutiny by the eye of justice. 

\ \ iva would you think, Alice, if I were to be 











impressed during my absence, and made to do 
duty on board a British man-of-war? You would 
not think the war so unnatural then, would you ?” 

“T can see no probability of such an end to 
all my hopes ; but should you have the misfortune 
to be thus seized upon, why, what would I do— 
let me see—I think I would dress myself in sail- 
or’s clothes, and go and rescue you.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! a capital sailor you would 
make, Alice! I think I see you leading on a 
party of boarders to rescue me from the walls of 
a British frigate!” 

“You may laugh, Bolton, but Lean assure you 
that stranger things than that have happened, and 
may again.” 

“ Quite likely. 


at the fore of the Indiaman, and there! listen to 


But there goes up the cornet 


the report of her bow gun! I suppose you know 
what that means !” 

“T'm sure I don’t—what is it?” 

“Tt means all boats and officers are wanted on 
board, as the ship is about to sail. I shall have 
to get a waterman to take me off, so I must leave 
you now. And by the memory of this kiss,” 
suiting the action to the word, “remember that 
I will ever prove faithful to you—come weal, 
come woe !”” 

“And by the memory of this,” pressing her 
sweet lips to those of the young sailor, “ I charge 
you to believe that I love but you—you, and you 
only! Good morning, and may all good angels 
have you in their keeping.” 

She turned and flitted away from his presence, 
even asthe bright hues of the rainbow vanish 
from the eastern sky, leaving all dark, cold, and 
dreary, and he stood there for some moments 
where they had parted, with a heavy cloud upon 
his brow. At length, however, seeing that his 
conduct was beginning to attract the attention of 
persons passing to the Battery, he turned away, 
proceeded to the wharf at Whitehall, jumped 
into one of those light boats ever plying to and 
fro between the shipping and the shore, and was 
quickly on the deck of the Amboy Indiaman 
bound to China. 

“Welcome, my boy!” exclaimed the bluff 
skipper, coming forward, and seizing our young 
hero by the hand, “TI like to sce you thus prompt 
in all your movements. I was afraid that whon 
I gave my consent to your going up to Mr. Grey- 
son’s and spending the night there, that that little 
nymph Alice might keep you too long. But I 
see you are prompt, as usual.” 

“Duty before pleasure, Captain Colson.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s the proper maxim for a 
young sailor, my boy! Isee you are of the right 
stuff. But here comes the pilot. Go you for- 
ward and man the windlass, and see all ready ; 
we'll get underweigh immediately.” 

“Ay ay; aie” 

The pilot came over the side, the order was 
given, and the windlass began to revolve, while 
the chain cable came clattering in, and was paid 
away below by the aid of chain hooks and hook 
ropes. 

“ Anchors aweigh!” called out Sidney Bol- 
ton, the mate, from the forecastle. 

“Very well, sir,” replied the captain, from the 
quarter deck, “pall the windlass! all hands 
make sail!” 

In an instant the rigging was alive with men, 
as they sprung aloft, and ont upon the lofty 
yards. Sail after sail came bursting from the 
gaskets that had confined them, and were quickly 
sheeted home and hoisted, and in less than twen- 
ty minutes the Amboy was standing under a 
cloud of canvass down the bay, piling as she 
went the white foam about her bows, and leaning 
over to the breeze like some spirited racer upon 
the course. Soon the highlands of Neversink 
appeared, and the pilot boat came dancing under 
the counter of the ship, and taking off the trusty 
guide, who had steered the Amboy safely through 
the Narrows, she sped away in search of vessels 
inward bound, while the white-winged ship 
stretched boldly off over the waters of the wide 
Atlantic, leaving the shores of America in the 
far distance. 

For ten days everything went on smoothly. 
The ship had been put in fine order for the long, 
long passage before her, and but little labor was 
required except to brace the yards now and then, 
as she glided away before the steady trade winds, 
which ever blow with the greatest regularity. It 
was a lovely moonlight night in the first watch, 
say nine o’clock, P. M., and the mate had the 
deck. Allat once the ery of “sail ho!” broke 
upon his ear. 

“Where away, my man?” 

“Night ahead, sir, and standing this way, sir,” 
answered the tar from the cat-head, where he had 
been keeping a “a bright lookout.” 

“What does she look like ?” 

“She seems a very big ship, sir; mayhap an 
English frigate—that is for all I know to the 
contrary.” 





“You be hanged! Keep silence, will you, you 
old croaker? Go down and call the eaptain—one 
of you.” 

In a moment the captain, as well as the watch 
below, which had been roused from its slumbers, 
were on deck, and scanning the appearance of 
the large sail which was rapidly approaching. 
Various were the conjectures as to her character, 
some supposing her a large Indiaman returning 
from Canton, while others believed her a man-of- 
war. The matter was quickly set at rest, how- 
ever, for yawing a little from her course, the 
strange ship displayed a row of ports through 
which the bull dogs could be seen protruding 
their black muzzles, and as she came abreast of 
the Indiaman, and hove her maintopsail to the 
mast, the meteor flag of England floated out up- 
on the moonlit breeze, and rustled its folds from 
the gaff of a heavy frigate. The next moment 
“ship ahoy !”” came borne from the quarter deck 
of the man-of-war. 

“Hallo!” answered Captain Colson, through 
his trumpet. 

“‘Heave to, sir—I wish to send a boat with an 
officer on board of you! Where are you from, 
and whither bound ?” 

“New York to Canton.” 

“ Very well, I'll not detain you long.” 

The Indiaman was immediately hove-to, and 
a boat having been lowered from the quarter of 
the frigate, she was quickly manned, and shot 





off over the moonlit sea towards the American. | 


In a few moments a young man, dressed in the 
uniform of a lieutenant in the royal navy came 
over the side, and stood upon the quarter deck. 

“A fine night, captain,” said he, politely touch- 
ing his cap. 

“ Very, sir. May I inquire the object of your 
Visit, sir !”’ 

“T wish you to draw up all your men in a line 


along the weather-gangway. I desire to know 


how many British subjects you have among | 


them.” 


“T hope do not think of impressing any 
of my men, 


already.’ 


“That is concern of mine, sir. His Maj- 


I have a scanty crew enough | 


esty’s ships-of-war are scant of hands, too, sir, | 


and whenever we find a British su'ject on board 
a foreign vessel, we’re bound to take him, sir. 
Thave nothing to say—only to obey my orders 
to the letter. Will you attend to the directions 
I gave you, sir?’ 

“Yes, but Ishall do it under protest—it is 
rank injustice, sir.” 

“Perhaps so—but it’s no concern of mine.” 

The men were drawn up in a line in the 
weather-gangway, the mate at their head. 

“What part of England do you come from, 
my lad?” inquired the lieutenant, of Bolton. 

“From no part of England, sir. I am from 
the western part of the State of New York.” 

“Where is your protection ?” 

“T have lost it, sir, since leaving port.” 

“Go into that boat alongside, sir! My orders 
are to take every man who has not a regular 
protection.” 

“But this young man is my mate, sir,” broke 
in the captain, “you surely will not seize my 
chief officer.” 

“T don’t care whose mate he is! I have my 
orders, sir; I must, and I will obey them!” 

There was no help for it, so young Bolton 
packed up a few of his clothes in a bag, wrote a 
hasty note to Alice, informing her of his impress- 
ment, and the name of the frigate in which he 
was to serve, and after handing it to Captain 
Colson, with an injunction to deliver it in person 
to Alice, he went over the side sullenly, and took 
his seat in the stern sheets. Several more of the 
crew of the Indiaman who could not produce 
American protections, were seized upon in the 
same manner, and then after politely bidding the 
captain a good-night, the officer stepped into his 
cutter and gave the order to “shove off.” A 
few moments later, and the impressed men were 
all safely on the quarter deck of the frigate, which 
immediately filled her maintopsail and stood 
away upon her course, while the poor Indizman, 
with her diminished crew, braced her main yard 
slowly round, and pursued her path along the 
watery way, Captain Colson in the meantime 
swearing vengeance against every British man- 
of-war that swam the seas. 

Young Bolton was disgusted with his new 
situation. He was put among the crew, and no 
more respect was paid to him than to any of the 
common sailors who had been brought from the 
Amboy, and he resolved to escape the very first 
opportunity that offered. 

It was not long after this before the war broke 
out, and the frigate had plenty of employment. 
She was stationed upon the American coxst, and 
many a rich vessel and cargo fell into her grasp, 
and was taken into Bermuda for condemnation. 
In one of these prizes young Bolton had been 
placed, to assist in working her in, but having 
access to the American prisoners, he concocted a 
plot to take the vessel from the officer in charge, 
and run her into New York. This plot, how- 
ever, through the treachery of one of the Yan- 
kees was discovered,—Bolton was scized and 
taken back to the frigate which was still in com- 
pany, and a few days later tried by a court mar- 
tial for an attempted conspiracy, and condemned 
to be hanged at the fore-yard-arm in one month 
from the day in which the sentence was read to 
him. He was then conveyed back to the fore 
passage, a sort of prison house, where he was 
placed in irons, and left to commune with his 
own sad thoughts. 

And all this time what has become of our fair 
friend, Alice Greyson? Heavily passed the 
days after the departure of her lover, and for a 
long time no news was received of him. In the 
meantime the war had broken out, and at length 
intelligence reached Mr. Greyson that his ship, 
the Amboy, had been captured, and that Captain 
Colson and his crew were prisoners of war. 
With this intelligence came the letter of young 
Bolton, informing Alice of his having been im- 





pressed, and also the name of the frigate that | 
| 


had seized him. 


Alice Greyson, though a gentle, was, neverthe- | 


less, a strong-minded girl, and she was filled 
with the most bitter indignation that one she had 
loved so dearly should be thus rudely seized up- 
on and made todo battle against his country. 
After musing for some moments she came to the 
determination, if she could not effect his release, 
at least to be revenged upon the nation which 
held him a captive. 

Acting upon this resolution so suddenly form- 
ed, she at once sent out a trusty servant, who 
purchased for her a complete sailor’s outfit, and 
having soiled her hands, and otherwise disguised 
herself, she cropped off her flowing ringlets, don- 


It was a fine, clear morning when the privates | 


got underweigh, and proceeded to sea. 
down among the West India Islands, she fell in 


Running» 


with, and captured a number of English mer- | 


chantmen, and sent them into port, but in return- 
ing through what is called the Turks Island 
pass: 





, she was chased by a British frigate and 
captured, after having made every effort to es- 
cape by throwing overboard her guns, and cut- 
ting away her boats and anchors. The officers 


and crew of the privateer were at once taken on 
board the frigate, which chanced to be the one in | 


which young Bolton had been impressed, and 
where he was now lying under sentence of death. 
Most of the crew of the schooner were phiced 


in close continement in the lower hold of the 


frigate, but Alice, or Gilbert, as our disy vised 


heroine was called, was taken into the ward room 
as a servant for one of the licutenants, who as 
little dreamed who it was that waited upon him, 
as she did that her lover was on board the same 
ship. 

She was a shrewd, quick-witted, cunning girl, 
and her eyes were ever about her, with the hope 
that she should be enabled to do the English 
some kind of mischief. Among other places 
which her position as a ward room servant ena- 
bled her to have access to, was the “light room” 
so called, in which the lamps are placed for 
illuminating the magazine, as well as the cock 
for letting in sea water to drown it in case of fire. 
This “light room’ was seldom kept locked, 
and Alice thus came into the possession of an 
important secret. 


A few mornings after the reeeption on board | 


of the crew of the privateer, all hands were call- 
ed to witness punishment, and young Bolton was 
brought up to be hanged at the yard-arm for at- 
tempting to stir up arevolt among the American 
prisoners on board the prize. Alice, little dream- 
ing who the prisoner was, but feeling an instinct- 
ive repugnance te witnessing an execution, 
secreted herself in one of the state rooms, where 
she continued hid from the view of every one. 

Inthe meantime, preparations were actively 
going forward for the execution. The rope was 
placed about the neck of young Bolton, and 
manned by a gang of sailors on the main deck, 
who only waited the word to run our hero up to 
the fore-yard-arm, when suddenly the startling 
ery of “sail ho!’ broke in upon the awful still- 
ness of that hour. 

“Let the prisoner be taken below, and placed 
in confinement again,” cried the captain; “ pipe 
belay with the execution! The strange sail may 
be an American frigate, for all I know to the 
contrary! Foretopmast head there! What does 
that strange sail look like ?”” 

“She seems a wery big ship, yer honor,” an- 
swered the man from aloft; “1 think as how she 
may be a frigate, sir.” 

“To your quarters, men! let the drum beat 
to quarters !”” shouted the captain, while every- 
body darted to his post. 

“An American frigate—an American frigate, 
was now buzzed about the decks, and at length 
the words reached our young heroine secreted in 
the state-rooi of the marine officer. Instantly her 
black eyes flashed and brightened up like stars. 

“Ah, Mr. Bull—now I'll play you a trick !"’ 
exclaimed she, in a low tone, and off she darted 
to the light room. ‘To open the hatch, jump 
down, and turn the cock, was the work of a sin- 
gle instant to one so agile as she, but ere she left, 
she heard the water rushing into the magazine 
like a mill race. 

In the meantime the strange ship had come 
down, and proved, sure enough, to be an Amer- 
ican frigate. As she drew nearer she fired a 
broadside which cut the white splinters in show- 
ers from the sides of the Briton, and mowed 
down several of her crew. The broadside was 
promptly returned, but what was the consterna- 
tion of the English officers and crew, when hav- 
ing got ready to reload, word was bronght from 
below that the magazine cock had been turned 
by some means, that the magazine was full of 
water, and as a matter of course the powder, 
which in those days was always kept in wooden 
kegs, was utterly destroyed ! 

To attempt to fight under such circumstances 
was out of the question, so after a few more 
broadsides were poured in from the American 
ship, the English colors were hauled down, and 
the officers and crew surrendered themselves 
prisoners of war. 

It was not until after all the crew of the Eng 
lish frigate had been transferred to the American, 
that young Boltun and the disguised Alice met 
upon the main deck. We pass over the inv 
dents of such a meeting, content to let the imag 
ination of our readers picture the words that 
were uttered, the tears that were shed, and often 
times the imagination will paint with a pencil 
more truthful than that of the most skillful arti«t 

The American frigate proceeded with her prize 
to New York, where Alice was restored to her 


father. By some means the fact of her starting 


, the magazine cock on board the British ship bt 
| came known, and she was everywhere rewarded 


| s 
as a heroine. 


ned the sailor’s garb, and sallied out of her fath- | 


er’s house, and took her way towards the wharves. 

A number of privateers were being fitted out 
at the time, and Alice, who had assumed the 
name of Gilbert, had no difficulty in procuring a 
berth in one of them, in the capacity of cabin 
boy. She was a fine, sharp clipper schooner 
of about two hundred tons burthen, carrying a 
heavy battery, and a crew of eighty men before 
the mast, and bade fair to do considerable mis- 
chief to the commerce of the enemy. 

The day after leaving the roof of her kind 
father, the dutiful but enthusiastic Alice wrote to 
him, telling him not to grieve for her absence,— 
that she had gone to spend a season among some 
of her friends, and that she should return in 
safety to him within afew months. She also 
told him, that for particular reasons which she 
could not at that time disclose, she had deemed 
it best not to inform him where she had taken up 
her residence. 


' enjoy —W (r. Semms 


But the praises bestowed upon her 
bravery and her patriotism did not cause her to 
forget the friend of her early days, and one morn 
ing about two years after the conclusion of the 
war, the Courier contained the 
announcement : 

“ Married, at St. Paul's Chapel, last ever 
Lieut. Bolton, of the U.S. N., to Alice, only 
daughter of Philip Greyson, Esq. the we alth y 
merchant.’ 


following 
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RICHELIEU 

Who has ever seen this fine play, and has got 
anything of a memory, bat recolleet« the heant: 
ful sentiment which the author makes Rix helen 
utter when addressing the voung man whom he 
had selected as the r 
Message 

Richeliew—Y onng man, be blithe ' for note me 
from the hour you grasp that packet, think your 
guardian star rains fortune on vou! 

Francois—If 1 fail * . 

Richeliew—Fail! Fail! In the bright lexicon 
of youth, which faith reserves for a glonous man 
hood, there is no «ach word as—fal ’ 


bearer of an Im portant 


+ woes 


Tears are the natural penalties of pleasure 
It is a law, that we cout pap for all that we 








Jesters Picnic. 


_“ Seen the Crystal Palace, Tommy ! 
litte urchin of a newsboy 

_ "a yes, I've been up there several different 
times,’ replied another newsboy, as they stood 


in Nass Street waiting for the extras to come 
out 


asheda 


“Wal, Tnows a man that would give five 

thousand dolkry to see that are place.” 
Fou do, Jin a” 

“ Yea, sirce.” 

“And you know it, Jim.” 

“ye” 

* Bet a quarter on ft that vou don't.” 

“Done ;" and the taney was put in Billy 
Mulligan’s hands. F : 

* Now, who is he?” 

“Why, he's a blind man.* 


Calico is a great promoter of laziness If 
young men wish to accomplish a)ything of mo 


| ment, either with head or hand, thy mast hee Pp 


clear of the institution entirely. A air of «weet 
lips, a pink waist, and a pressure oF tyo of deli 
cate hands, will as much unhinge a mt as three 
fevers, the measles, a lange-sized whooping cough. 
a pair of lock-jaws, several hydrephobm gid 
the doctor's bill. It is an Evchange Says bis— 
we wouldn't, of course. 





An Trish officer upon seeing a beautiful pictar 
stretched upon a wall in America, exelauned 

“It is a tine painting, but it was never dewe in 
America.” 

“O, sir,” says his friend, “don't you see it is 
ona solid wall, and therefore must have been 
done in this country !”’ 

“Ah,” replied he, “I see that plain enough, 
but Lonly meant that the man who did it, was 
never in America.” 





A spirituelle young lady writes up from Rams 
gate, to say: “In the morning, my dear, we 
have a delivery of letters by the post. In the 
afternoon, we have another delive ry —the delivery 
of husbands, brothers, cousins, or belowed ac 
quaintances, as the case may be, by the steam. 
packet. In this manner, darling, we have a 
mailalelivery twice a day. It would il} become 
me to say which one | like best.”"—/’uneh 





A boy about six years of age entered a shop 
in Dundee, a few days ago, and asked for a 
pound of canary seed. As he had no money to 
pay for it, the shopkeeper (to wher the bey was 
well known), Wishing to ascertain whether he 
had been sent by his parents or by any other 
party, asked : 

“Is that seed for your mither, my mannie *”” 

“No,” said the boy, “it's for the hurd.” 


At the time of the first introduction of “ani 
versal salvation "’ to New England, a pious dea 
con ata conference meeting in a tewn about 
thirty miles north of Boston, addressed his audi 
tors one Sy th evening as follows 

“My friends, there is a new doctrine going 
about now-a-days. We are told that aff meanbied 
are going to heaven, but my brethren and sisters, 
we hope for better things.” 







“Mr. Skeesicks, did you say the defen: ant 
swore at his wife ¢”’ 

“No, sir, 1 didn't say he ewore, bat he ae ds 
word that commenced with a d, and ended with 
nation, but whether that is swearing, is for the 
court to decide, not me.” 

Verdict for defendant. Crier, call the rout 
case—Tubs, Firkins & Co., os. the Butter Dect 


“Jim,” said one fast man yesterday te ancah 
er, “itis reported that you feft the Kast on ax 
count of your belief, an itinerant martyr 

* How,” replied Jim, flattered by the rem & 
“how's that '” : 

“Why, a police officer told me that vou be 
lieved everything vou saw belonged to you, » ad 
as the public didn't, you beft.”’ : 


“T believe,” said a very tall representa: ve 
from a country town, “that I ameane of the o fl 
est members in the House.” 

“Yes,” added a fellow representative, “) ad 
one of the slimmest, also.” 

This unexpected confirmation eerasioned a 
roar of langhter, in which the firet geatien a 
heartily joined 





The local editur of the Cincinnati Commer: al 
gravely remarks that the Siamese twins app or 
to be as men “ attached to cach other” as ev 
Dobbs thi their good feeling all a sham. he 
ever, for to his personal knowledge, he sews the 
has always been a “littl something between 
them.”” 





Punch says that somebody has broaght out a 
collection of the “ Song of Sotlend witha 
Words.” In order to render the thing cot 
pletely agreeable, we would propose that t 
songs without words should he set to beenge 
without sound, and sung by performers withe t 
vets 





The middle aged lady of reepectable comne 
tions “who never nursed a tree or flower,” h 
gone South, to marry the Mackemith by whe 
“the last link was broken.” . 
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